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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Italy and Abyssinia 


T would seem that we are on the eve of a final break-down 
[« that desperate effort to frame a system of international 

morality, upon which the world set its hopes during the 
anguish of the Great War as the only real compensation for 
that colossal calamity. War, which in spite of the League has 
been intermittently flaring up in the Far East and the Far 
West, is again threatening the life of Europe. The other out- 
breaks were remote. Japan’s violation of her pledges two 
years ago, followed by her withdrawal from the League last 
March, was a serious setback to the progress of peace, but 
Japan was felt to be outside the pale of Christian civilization. 
The Chaco War was waged by relatively small and back- 
ward nations, and would have speedily died down but for the 
activities of armament firms. Even the petulant secession 
of Germany. in October, 1933, did not wreck the League, since 
it was looked on as a characteristically ungracious, but prob- 
ably temporary, gesture of affronted amour propre. But the 
quarrel between Italy and Abyssinia, originating in an at- 
tack by Abyssinian irregulars on a native Italian garrison at 
Wal-Wal in December, 1934, has now reached such dimen- 
sions that the principals are interchanging belligerent chal- 
lenges, massing troops and accumulating munitions. How- 
ever, the political conduct of Abyssinia throughout has been 
in complete accord with her obligations as a League member, 
whereas Italy is acting—and speaking—almost as if the 
League did not exist. It is on that account that the menace 
concerns not only the independence of one of the few sovereign 
States left in Africa,’ but also the existence of that collective 
system which stands between civilization and anarchy. If an 
explicit appeal, still pending, to the League Convention and 


1 Egypt and Liberia are the others. Egypt has not enough independence 
yet to qualify for entrance into the League of Nations. Liberia, an original 
member, has been in danger of expulsion for misgovernment. 
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to the Kellogg Pact, if unrepealed treaties between the two 
parties and between Abyssinia and other European Powers, 
if the actual existence of a competent tribunal, the World 
Court of International Justice, if all these legal and moral 
obstacles cannot restrain a major European State from resort- 
ing to armed violence in order to settle a comparatively in- 
significant dispute with a relatively weak and undeveloped 
fellow League member, surely it is not Abyssinia but Italy 
that is showing herself unfit to be associated with other 
civilized nations in a system of collective security. 


No Case for War 


NE of the essential conditions of a just war is its abso- 

lute necessity to secure some right and proportionately 
important end. As long as other means exist for attaining 
justice—as in this case they exist in abundance—the Chris- 
tian moral law does not sanction war. Now, unjust war is 
simply organized mass-murder, and on those ultimately re- 
sponsible for it is chargeable the guilt of the deaths, not only 
of such of the enemy as are slain, but also of such of their 
own troops as are slain by the enemy. In any international 
dispute, therefore, a conscientious statesman will be found 


straining every nerve to find a solution for his country’s diffi- 
culties or a vindication of her undoubted rights, without hav- 
ing recourse to this desperate and uncertain expedient, the 
moral drawbacks of which are so apt to outweigh altogether 
the material benefits sought for by its means. There is little 
trace, alas ! of such conscientiousness in the Abyssinian policy 
of Italy as proclaimed by her Press. 


UnChristian Press Polemics 

HE Press, especially in the Absolute States, seems to 

be radically bellicose. At present the Italian papers are 
full of anti-British diatribes. But since they proceed from 
a country where newspapers and periodicals can print no- 
thing of which the Government disapproves, they may be dis- 
counted. Yesterday Japan was the target of their abuse; 
some months ago, Jugoslavia. It seems to be the new way 
by which modern Totalitarian Governments convey to their 
fellow-States what cannot be said politely through diplomatic 
channels. Let us admit that at times our own Jingo papers 
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are quite as objectionable in the role of fomenters of discord : 
moreover, so long as France tolerates ‘‘Pertinax’’ and other 
like boulevardiers, she need fear no competition of the sort. 
But our war-mongers represent none but themselves, and, 
their characters being known, they are regarded by the judi- 
cious only with contempt. We have plenty of papers which 
are fairly independent and reputable. Nor does the Paris 
Press necessarily represent the mind of France; which is not 
bellicose at heart, but often bewildered and misled. Un- 
doubtedly the unChristian Press-polemics with which the 
world is full have their share in producing and keeping alive 
international enmities, but the slave-papers of the despotisms 
are, rightly considered, the least harmful. Our point is that 
all alike show little conception of the wholly criminal char- 
acter of an unjust war, and of the quasi-impossibility in this 
modern world of finding any sound reason for invoking such 
a calamity. 


Unfair Recriminations 

T is one of the incidental drawbacks to a reform of life that 
| es past delinquencies are always apt to be quoted against 
one and one’s attempts to reprove the ill deeds of others 
met by the recalling of one’s own. The cynicism of 
Italy’s avowed intention of ‘‘civilizing’’ Abyssinia and, as a 
preliminary step, of subduing that country by force, has 
really shocked the Christian opinion of the post-War world 
which had hoped that that kind of thing, so common in 
bygone days, was now over and done with. But the pained 
demeanour of the other Powers has only evoked a chorus of 
tu quoques from the Italian Press, and this country especially 
has been confronted therein by a series of shady episodes in 
its ‘imperialistic’? past, which are considered, if not to justify 
Italy’s present aims, at any rate to stop the mouths of her 
British critics. The worst of it is our own Jingoes continue 
to glory in those ‘‘deeds that won the Empire,’’ and point to 
the good results, in some cases plain enough, which seem to 
excuse the evil means which produced them. The only sound 
plea against these charges is admission and avoidance. Times 
have radically changed since the War. ‘‘Imperialism’’ has 
been outlawed. It is implicitly condemned by the League and 
the Kellogg Pact. The ‘‘right’’ to expansion is not absolute, 
but must be conditioned by the consent of those affected. The 
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relative ‘‘backwardness’’ of certain nations gives no grounds 
for their exploitation by others more highly civilized or bet- 
ter equipped with the means of aggression. More shortly— 
mere Might does not confer Right, nor ever did. Accord- 
ingly, a civilized nation which avowedly goes back upon that 
ideal of outlawing war, towards which the others as a whole 
are painfully striving, writes itself down as a traitor to civiliza- 
tion. 


Equality in the League 

T is natural in a sense for a dictator, accustomed to entire 
| = universal obedience in his direction of domestic policy, 
to be resentful when he finds his will checked and thwarted 
by his associates in the international community, and especi- 
ally by those who, in material strength and in moral and cul- 
tural development, are much inferior to his own country. The 
inclusion on terms of practical equality of States differing 
very widely in all respects, except the fact that they are fully 
self-governing, has in some ways been a source of weakness 
to the League, yet independent nationhood is in truth the 
only common attribute on which the League could be based. 
Law is not a respecter of nations any more than of persons, 
and the rights of national integrity and independence are not 
founded on material strength. However, as greater power 
means greater responsibility, allowance has been made for 
that, and the admission of only the greater and more respon- 
sible Powers to permanent seats on the Council does some- 
thing to redress the effects of the theoretical equality of all. 
As a matter of fact, the minor peoples are content to recognize 
their relative unimportance and to rely on the greater States’ 
sense of justice for fair dealing. As for the case of Abyssinia, 
it is certainly impolitic for its rulers to show intransigence in 
insisting that, before the law, they rank as equal with Italy. 
They are not de facto fully self-governing, in the sense that 
their Government is not unified and strong enough to control 
all its nominal subjects ; as the continuance of slavery in their 
dominions clearly proves. They should, therefore, not take 
it amiss if the League, in the general interest, insists on their 
accepting its help in the establishment of law and order in 
their territory. A frank appeal for the League’s assistance 
seems to be the only possible way out of the present impasse. 
The civilizing mission which Italy claims belongs to the 
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League as a whole, and should be rightly exercised, not by 
any one nation, but by the League’s delegates. The approach- 
ing Council meeting is fraught with the gravest responsi- 
bilities, and calls for the prayers of all sincere Christians. 


“Why does not the Pope interfere ?” 


HE world, finding effective means of utterance at the 

moment through the mouths of Herr Goring and his 
like, is never tired of accusing the Church of being a political 
machine, always encroaching on the sphere of lawful State 
activities and interfering, in the interests of those who work 
it, with civil government. Yet now we hear in the English 
Press complaints that the Holy See, cheek by jowl with the 
belligerent Government of Italy, so far from excommunicat- 
ing it as a notorious violator of the peace of Christ, says no 
syllable of public reprobation of its predatory aims regarding 
Abyssinia ! Herein we find an echo of the reproaches, levelled 
at the Vatican during the War for not using its spiritual 
powers to stop that disaster. Yet, apart from what he may 
have said privately, the Holy Father has more than once pub- 
licly denounced the militarization of the youth of Italy. And 
as lately as the Canonization Consistory held on April rst 
the Pope, with an application too obvious to be missed, 
seemed thus to allude to the war preliminaries going on around 
him : 

We cannot convince ourselves that those who have the 
people’s prosperity and well-being at heart should wish 
to hurl into the abyss, not only the nation which is con- 
fided to them, but also the entire human race. If there 
should be anyone—which God forbid should be the case 
—who makes preparations for such a scourge, then we 
cannot withhold from our sad heart this prayer to the all- 
powerful God: ‘‘Lord, scatter the nations which wish 
for war !”’ 


Elsewhere in the same moving address, he characterizes re- 
sort to war in modern circumstances as follows : 


It would be a crime so enormous—a manifestation of 
fury so mad—that we consider it absolutely impossible 
that nations could again take up arms against each other, 
shedding the blood of their brethren, spreading ruin and 
destruction by land and sea and air. 
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Thus His Holiness has left nothing unsaid to show his at- 
titude towards unjust, because unnecessary, warfare. It is 
with full cognizance of his views that Italy continues her pre- 
parations for war, and, therefore, we must conclude that, 
however things may stand objectively, she considers herself 
in the right. In that case, it is not for the Holy See, but for 
the League of Nations, to decide the matter. 


A Port for Abyssinia 


HE proposal on the part of this country to give Abys- 

sinia the sea-port of Zeila, with a strip of coastwise terri- 
tory, if the gift would make her more ready to accede to 
Italian demands, was, in itself, a prudent and reasonable 
gesture, although it met with much criticism even at home. 
When we consider the barefaced and high-handed manner in 
which nearly the whole of the African continent was seized, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, by the 
European Powers, the motive of each being mainly the fear 
lest others would anticipate it in its plunder, it is pleasing to 
think that even a tiny bit of restitution should even be sug- 
gested. The ‘‘scramble for Africa’’ resulted in Italy, France 
and England occupying the entire Abyssinian coastline, from 
Italian Eritrea in the north, through French and British 
Somaliland, to Italian Somaliland in the south. A State with- 
out access through its own territory to the sea is always at a 
disadvantage, and, apart altogether from the present dispute, 
Great Britain would do well to present Zeila to the Abys- 
sinian State, unconditionally or even in consideration of some 
equivalent. The Commonwealth would be neither poorer nor 
weaker for such a concession, which, on the other hand, would 
introduce into international relations an element very con- 
spicuous for its rarity, an act of generosity. 


General Decay of the Moral Sense 


T would seem that the godless ‘‘stock-yard’’ ideal embodied 
in the sterilization law has been chosen by the German 


pagans as the grounds on which to aim at forcing Catholic 
submission. Happily, the grounds, from the Catholic point 
of view at least, have been well chosen. The principle of the 
matter is clear and has been lately emphasized by the Pope 
in ‘‘Casti Connubii.’” The Almighty has fixed His canon 
against grave mutilation as well as against self-slaughter. But 
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although in Germany this violation of human rights is advo- 
cated and practised in furtherance of an absurd racial theory, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it would find accep- 
tance to-day by many of our own contemporaries, who have 
so far lost the Christian tradition of a few generations ago. 
Last April, 45,000 readers of the Morning Post, a paper 
which circulates mainly among the educated and ‘‘respect- 
able,’’ responded to a questionnaire, two items of which were 
“Are you in favour A) of sterilization of defectives, B) of 
Divorce Reform ?’’ Those who answered yes to A numbered 
35,600 against 3,930 noes, whilst those who approved of 
easier divorce [that is what is meant by ‘‘reform’’] numbered 
29,170 against 6,073! Is it not possible that English Catho- 
lics may one day have to face the alternatives now before the 
German—approve of immoral practices or be penalized ? 




















Protestant Ascendancy ! 


T is inevitable that publicly-expressed devotion to Our 
Lord—the Sign destined to be spoken against—should ex- 
cite the anger of the ill-conditioned against those who pro- 
fess it, and the riotous conduct of the Protestant underworld 
which has recently disgraced Edinburgh and Belfast, is, under 
that aspect, only a proof that the Faith is very much alive 
and active in those capitals. These outbreaks of fanaticism 
are encouraged in Scotland by the strongly anti-Catholic tone 
of the Assemblies, both of the Church of Scotland and of the 
Presbyterians, which seem to deny Catholics the right to 
exist and to increase in the land, but there appears little doubt 
that it was an element of imported Orangeism from Belfast 
that added its peculiar rancour to the protests against giving 
to the Catholic Premier of Australia the Freedom of the City, 
and to the more serious endeavours to interfere with the Eu- 
charistic Congress lately held in Edinburgh. In its native 
home in Ulster, that Orange spirit found congenial expres- 
sion in the usual Twelfth of July provocative parades and in 
the murderous attacks which followed. Yet those half- 
civilized rioters, rendered yet more degenerate by their sav- 
age drumming, would not so readily indulge in the baiting 
of Catholics if their passions and prejudices were not habitu- 
ally kept alive by political harangues, animated by hatred of 
the Catholic Faith and its professors. To their shame, these 
Northern politicians rely for their support on the Orange 
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vote, and on that account never hesitate to pander to Orange 
prejudice. Yet nearly a hundred years ago the English House 
of Commons, shocked at the barbarities which the Orange 
Order had inflicted on Catholics on occasion of Emancipation, 
which were revealed by a Select Parliamentary Committee, 
actually petitioned the Crown for its suppression. The 
grounds for suppression of a hateful engine of political and 
religious discord are still abundantly in evidence. 


Catholic Toleration 


HE visit to London in June of a distinguished group 

of Catholic Americans—members of the Calvert As- 
sociation—furnished the Archbishop of Westminster, who 
welcomed them, with an apt occasion to contrast the Catho- 
lic ideal of religious tolerance with the bigotry still shown 
both by Orangemen and self-styled Christians. For the 
American society takes its name from Cecil Calvert, second 
Lord Baltimore, the English founder of the colony of Mary- 
land, under whom religious toleration became the char- 
acteristic of that new foundation, as is shown by the Act 
passed in 1649 by the Maryland legislature—‘‘Na person 
within the Province professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall 
be anyways troubled, molested or discountenanced for his or 
her religion or in the free exercise thereof.’’ That Act, em- 
bodying the practice of the colony from the first, and form- 
ing the first official declaration of tolerance since the Re- 
formation, actually caused its temporary overthrow, for the 
Puritans in the legislature rebelled against it, and Crom- 
well’s commissioners were able to take possession of the land. 
Thus did the persecuted sectarian refugees from the other 
American colonies repay the kindness of their Catholic hosts. 
Yet the only object of the modern Calvert Associates is to 
break down that unreasoning anti-Catholic prejudice which 
still flourishes in America as elsewhere, by friendly inter- 
course with non-Catholics, and the promotion of religious 
peace. The Archbishop’s plea for closer unity between ‘‘John 
Bull and Uncle Sam,’’ which is also the aim of all far-seeing, 
peace-loving statesmen, might well begin by more frequent 
and fraternal association between the Catholics of either 
country. 


1 See ‘‘The Orange Society,’’ by Bishop Cleary, C.T.S.: 2s. 6d. n., and 
“What is Orangeism?’’, by G. E. Anstruther, C.T.S.: 2d. 
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Educational Prospects 

VEN before leaving Rome to take up his high office 
E tere, Archbishop Hinsley made known his intention to 
work vigorously for the progress of Catholic education in 
England, and on several occasions since, notably when speak- 
ing at St. Alban’s Grammar School, Finchley, on June 22nd, 
and at the Metropolitan Catholic Teachers’ Association on 
July 1st, he has declared unequivocally both the nature and 
the justice of the Catholic demand. Happily, the days have 
passed when, under the inspiration of fallacious catch-words 
such as ‘‘No Tests for Teachers,’’ ‘‘Rome on the Rates,’’ 
“Simple Bible Teaching Only,”’ politicians united with Non- 
conformists to force purely secular education on the people. It 
is now generally recognized that moral training is even more 
important than intellectual, and that moral training divorced 
from definite religious belief is impossible. From that con- 
viction it logically follows that children who profess a definite 
religious belief should be educated in accordance with it and 
that the State, which in its own interests insists on them being 
educated, should provide for them a training which they 
can conscientiously accept. What Catholics ask for them- 
selves, they are ready to see granted to others. The educa- 
tional system, the Archbishop reminds us, is still in the melt- 
ing-pot. The ideal set forth by the Fisher Act of 1918—‘‘the 
establishment of a national system of education for all per- 
sons capable of profiting thereby’’—has been only imperfectly 
realized, and much has still to be done before England re- 
turns to the educational practice of her Catholic days. The 
present Premier, in a letter issued before the first 1924 Elec- 
tion, complained that ‘‘the classification of our schools has 
been on the lines of social rather than educational distinc- 
tions : a youth’s school badge has been his social label.’’ And 
to-day the goal of ‘‘higher education for all’’—so that, as far 
as the State is concerned, no class should be denied full in- 
tellectual development on account of social conditions—is still 
unattained. Great changes are said to be impending : Catho- 
lic children may be forced to attend non-denominational con- 
tinuation schools, and. new all-age schools may be created at 
the expense of existing non-provided schools. Catholics, 
therefore, as all experience shows, will have to keep on urg- 
ing that justice shall be done them in any national scheme 
and, accordingly, the Archbishop’s declaration of the Catho- 
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lic educational position, of which the Church Times (July 
12th) says—‘‘Here is a definite and logical policy, enunciated 
with admirable firmness’’—is both timely and encouraging, 


Ocecumenica Misinformed 


HEN the Anglican Quarterly called Gicumenica ap- 

peared in March, 1934, we welcomed it just because 
its object was to explain to Continental observers (it is pub- 
lished in French) what precisely Anglicanism is, for, if that 
object were honestly aimed at, the result would coincide with 
what we ourselves have constantly striven to attain. How- 
ever, we did not find that the first issue was very successful 
in its aim, since only one variety of Anglicanism was por- 
trayed and that inadequately. Nor have subsequent numbers 
done much to present a consistent picture of what, indeed, 
essentially defies exact portraiture. But, in the last, there are 
conveyed some impressions which are definitely, if uninten- 
tionally, misleading. Speaking of certain pamphlets which 
seem to bear on the question of ‘‘reunion,’’ a writer (pp. 189 
sqq) combines a brochure by Pére Bourgeois with a booklet 
which attained some notoriety last year—‘‘A Catholic Plea 
for Reunion,”’ as jointly witnessing to the dissatisfaction ex- 
perienced by two Jesuit Fathers with the Latinizing policy of 
Rome. This is wholly inaccurate, since the latter booklet, 
although written by one who at the time of writing was still 
a Jesuit, was so far from expressing what Jesuits or other 
Catholics hold that its clandestine publication resulted in the 
author ceasing to be a member of the Society. To connect 
his work with the perfectly orthodox plea of Pére Bourgeois 
against excessive ‘‘Latinization,’’ in which he is simply ex- 
pressing the policy of the Holy See, is seriously to deceive 
foreign readers about a point of some importance. 


Uncovenanted Mercies 


NE can repudiate utterly the claims of Anglicanism to be 
O:: any way vitally connected with the Catholic Church, 
the canonical existence of which Elizabeth destroyed by set- 
ting up a lay-Church in its place, whilst gladly recognizing 
the splendid work for the maintenance of the Christian spirit 
which the zealous members of that Establishment achieve in 
this country. Such work does not make it the Church of Christ. 
Any organized and well-equipped body of men and women 
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who love Our Lord and His teaching, can do much to pro- 
mote virtuous living, even if they do not formally belong to 
the body instituted by Him. In that sense, we must hold that 
‘the that is not against you, is for you.”’ And it is true that, 
in Newman’s famous phrase, Anglicanism has proved to be 
‘ta serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors worse than 
its own.’’* Nor should we wish to deny that there have been 
periods of spiritual awakening and renewal in Anglicanism, 
like the Oxford Movement, and the pro-Roman movement of 
our time, born of the teaching of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, and of the constant spectacle of Catholicism in action 
presented by the true Church in its midst. It is a theological 
axiom that God does not deny grace to him who does what 
he can to acquire it, and thus, not only Anglicans but mem- 
bers of every non-Catholic body are, we may hope, in con- 
stant, vital and supernatural connexion with their Creator. 
Charity demands that we make every allowance for good faith, 
even in the most insistent continuity-preachers, whilst Truth, 
at the same time, compels us to point out the profundity of 
their errors. The Church Times, writing on ‘‘Unchange- 
ability’? (May roth), enumerates three several attitudes towards 
union with Rome maintained by sections of the Establish- 
ment; the ‘‘Ultramontanes’’ who accept, in toto, the 
supremacy of the Holy See, but demand ‘‘Uniate status’’ as 
a condition of union, the ‘‘Ultra-Utilitarians’’ who want the 
Church of England to accept all Catholic doctrine and to join 
the Church without conditions, on the plea that unity is im- 
perative and ‘‘Rome cannot change,”’ and, finally, those for 
whom the paper speaks, viz., those who cannot be expected 
to alter ‘‘the whole basis of their faith and thought,’’ and who 
know that Rome will not change hers, and are, therefore, 
content to leave it to God’s omnipotence ‘‘to change both 
Rome and us according to His will.’’ This, of course, im- 
plies the old Protestant doctrine of the Fallibility of the 
Church, enshrined in the XIXth Article, and illustrates once 
more the paper’s consistent repudiation of the very principle 
of Catholic unity—a living, divinely-guaranteed Authority. 
Thus, for all their ‘‘Catholicity,’’ those who think with the 
Church Times are essentially in agreement with the other and 
far larger sections of the Establishment—the Modernists who 
do not believe in a Church at all, and the Evangelicals who 
hold everything ‘‘Roman’”’ anathema. 


1 ‘* Apologia,” 340. 
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An “Apologetic” Periodical 

IMILAR to the American Catholic Worker in format, an- 

other new specimen of the Catholic Apostolate has just ar. 
rived from New York, viz., a monthly periodical called Wis. 
dom, the organ of ‘‘The Trinity League.’’ Its aim is alto. 
gether explanatory and apologetic, operating in the terrain of 
Catholic doctrine, ‘‘to combat atheism and religious indiffer- 
ence.’’ These dispositions of mind and will are sadly charac. 
teristic of the great Republic, the vast majority of whose citi- 
zens belong to no religious denomination. There is nothing 
novel, of course, in this endeavour. It is a feature of all 
Catholic activities, pastoral, social and literary, in all 
countries. But by presenting Catholic truth and refuting re. 
ligious and irreligious error in easily assimilable ‘‘tabloid”’ 
form, it may count on reaching many who would never look 
at a Catholic book or paper. This first (May) issue has en- 
listed the services of many of the most distinguished Catholic 
writers, clerical and lay, in America, under the honorary 
editorship of a Paulist Father. Whence we infer that ‘‘The 
Trinity League,’’ which also provides a weekly broadcast 
called ‘‘Setting things Right,’’ is one of the apostolic enter- 
prises of that very active Congregation. 





The Deep Woods 


HE deep woods as I came through 
Glimmered green and gold and blue— 


Down the deep woods as I came 
Sunrise sped a shaft of flame, 


In the heart of the forest pool 
Dipp’d the glowing brand to cool, 


Startled from their quiet ease 
The dryads ’mid their branchy trees, 


Scarce a moment were they seen 
Bright, the shadowy boughs between— 


Then again the woodland slept, 
All its lovely secret kept. 


W. REITH. 
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A BANKRUPT CENTURY 


HIS paper proposes to sketch in outline one of the 
most spectacular bankruptcies in human history—the 


bankruptcy of the nineteenth century. Financially, 
a bankrupt is one who has no available assets wherewith to 
meet his obligations when they fall due. But there are other 
and worse bankruptcies than mere financial failures. There 
are defaults which result from expectations based on false 
ideals. The so-called Reformation which denied spiritual 
authority and made human reason the final arbiter of truth 
was conspicuously one. It is with a child of the Reformation 
that I have to deal. I shall lay before you briefly, but not, 
I hope, obscurely what seem to me to be the facts of a great 
moral insolvency, of which we are all witnesses. I shall at- 
tempt an outline sketch of a number of phenomena which ap- 
pear to me to group themselves around one single fact that 
is the explanation of them all, and is the root of the whole 
business. 

The outstanding phenomenon in the world to-day is the 
prevalence of anxious doubt marking the thought of intelli- 
gent men concerning what we call ‘‘civilization.’’ In every 
country of the Western world there has sprung up a literature 
that it would be little exaggeration to characterize as a litera- 
ture of despair. Nearly twenty years ago, Spengler started 
the chorus with his ponderous tomes on the ‘‘Downfall of the 
West.”’ In Italy, Ferrero has for years been pointing out that 
Europe was drifting on the rocks. The Russian, Nicholas 
Berdyaev, years ago warned us that our age had come to an 
end, and that we had entered upon a new “‘dark ages.’’ Léon 
Daudet, ten years ago, in his brilliant but half-crazy volume, 
“Le Stupide XIX™ Siécle,’’ diagnosed some of the diseases 
of the dying age. Scores of other writers abroad and at home 
have described the various deadly symptoms in striking 
fashion—none more strikingly than, in the United States, 
Carleton Hayes and Ross Hoffman. Professor Hayes’s article 
in the Commonweal’s tenth anniversary number on the ‘“‘Age 
of Illusion and the Age of Disenchantment’’ literally carried 
volumes of meaning, and Dr. Hoffman’s ‘‘Restoration’’ may 
rank with Berdyaev’s ‘‘End of our Time’’ as a masterly piece 
of historical perspective and critical penetration. Francesco 
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Nitti has published more than one Jeremiad. In England, 
the Marquess of Lothian—one of the few survivors of Vic- 
torian Liberalism, the most characteristic product of the nine. 
teenth century—is weeping over its eclipse. And latest of all 
comes another witness from Germany, Werner Sombart, of 
whose indictment of that century we shall presently see some- 
thing. Suffice it here to say that in the vigour, not to call it 
heat, of its denunciation it savours more of a Jerome or a 
Tertullian than of a Professor of Economics at the University 
of Berlin. 

Through all this mass of literature (and for every name | 
have mentioned a score more could be added), there runs one 
clear note of recognition that something very serious has hap- 
pened to the world, and it is that something that I call a 
bankruptcy of ideals and of philosophies. Because these ideals 
and philosophies particularly mark the nineteenth century, I 
have styled it ‘‘a bankrupt century.”’ 

I have called it a spectacular bankruptcy. The thing that 
makes it spectacular is the suddenness, the unexpectedness, 
and the completeness of the crash, just when it seemed to men 
that they had at last solved the problem of mankind and of 
his existence on this earth. The nineteenth century saw the 
population of the civilized world—the Western world—trebled 
and the comforts of life immensely increased for the great 
mass of men. To borrow the jargon of our economists, it 
saw the ‘‘economy of scarcity,’’ which had ruled from the 
coming of man upon the earth, transformed into the ‘‘economy 
of abundance.’’ It saw, in a word, the first appearance of 
practically everything that differentiates the world of to-day 
from the world of Julius Cazsar—most of all, the virtual aboli- 
tion of time and space so far as concerns men’s dealings with 
each other, upon which nearly everything else depends—and 
it saw the most remote corners of the globe explored, mapped 
and claimed by somebody. It saw man freed in large measure 
from the slavery of muscular effort, by having at his command 
the machine to slave for him. In all these things it opened up 
for the human race a vista of ‘‘progress’’ that in all the pre- 
vious millennia no one had in his wildest dreams ever dared 
to imagine. 

Nor was it only in material things that the nineteenth cen- 
tury revolutionized the earth for man. It saw him ‘‘emanci- 
pated”’ from arbitrary rule by ‘‘democracy.”’ It saw him 
‘‘educated’’ as never before, so that illiteracy had almost dis- 
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appeared. It freed his tongue to talk, and it brought him the 
doings—and the talk—of his fellows all over the world. It 
displayed for him the teachings of ‘‘science,’’ as it brought 
him the gifts of science ; it told him that knowledge is power, 
and it gave him the opportunity to acquire ‘‘knowledge’’ to 
his heart’s content, and invited him to use his ‘‘reason’’ upon 
the knowledge it brought him. 

Is it any wonder that the poets of the Victorian Age saw the 
vision of unlimited ‘‘progress’’ and a time ‘‘when the war- 
drums throb no longer and the battle flags are furled in the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World’’? That 
vast but fragile structure, the Crystal Palace in London, which 
housed the first International Exhibition in 1851, proved to 
be a fitting emblem of the dreams of universal peace that were 
founded on it. A decade later ‘‘The Origin of Species’’ and 
‘“‘The Descent of Man’’ were thought to have solved the riddle 
of creation. Science had thus freed both the mind and the 
body of man from the slavery of ignorance and circumstance, 
and henceforth we were going to progress steadily toward 
an earthly paradise of peace and plenty. That was what 
“evolution’’ was popularly thought to mean. That was the 
prospect held out to the majority of men by the nineteenth 
century. It is the entire philosophy upon which that prospect 
rested, whose utter insolvency I shall try to describe. 

I need waste no time in recounting the visible consequences 
of that insolvency, for they stare one in the face. Twenty 
or thirty millions in need of work, for whom no work can be 
found—here is the most conspicuous world-phenomenon pre- 
sented to us by our new-found ‘‘economy of abundance,’’ and 
our elaborate retinue of machine slaves. The ‘‘Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World’’ is farther off than at any 
time since.Europe was Europe, the war-drums are muttering 
in every country, and there are more battle flags to be seen 
unfurled than ever before in history. The facilities of com- 
munication which we so ingeniously contrived by transporta- 
tion, we are now feverishly abolishing by tariffs, quotas, em- 
bargoes, immigration restriction, and so forth—bent on split- 
ting up again into isolated and insulated fragments, a world 
so cleverly knit together by steam and electricity, by trade and 
intellectual intercourse, as if each fragment could best thrive 
in complete separation. I need not linger on the picture’s de- 
tails, which stare us in the face on every side. 

What, then, was the philosophy of the nineteenth century, 
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the bankruptcy of which is now so evident? I think that the 
Liberalism of the Victorian Age may stand for its synthesis, 
What was the Victorian Liberalism? I shall let one of the 
few surviving Victorian Liberals describe it. The Marquess 
of Lothian—who, as Philip Kerr, was one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s principal aides in war time—published last year a 
pamphlet, ‘‘Liberalism in the Modern World,’’ which con- 
tains a succinct definition, reading as follows : 


Western Liberal and democratic civilization is the 
peculiar child of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The ultimate metaphysical root of Liberalism—and all 
great movements are ultimately based on metaphysics— 
is the conviction of the supreme value of the individuality 
of man, that it is the right and responsibility of every 
individual to think for himself rather than to accept his 
thinking from any human authority, however august, 
whether in Church and State, and to regard the purpose 
of life as progress in this world and not merely happiness 
in the next. From this primary root, Western civiliza- 
tion has inexorably developed after a thousand years of 
relative stagnation and preoccupation with other-worldli- 
ness... The Bill of Rights, the abolition of slavery, the 
long tale of social reform, the idea of progress, the Capi- 
talist system, democracy, have all sprung from the basic 
principle of individual liberty within law, which is itself 
answerable to the control of public opinion, which was re- 
born in Europe from ancient Athens in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and then tempered with Christianity. 


We need not delay longer than to salute with a passing 
smile the Marquess of Lothian’s quaint conceptions concern- 
ing the Middle Ages as a period of ‘‘relative stagnation,’’ and 
the sixteenth century as the period in which the notion of civil 
liberty, put to sleep by the overthrow of Greece, was re- 
awakened after about two thousand years, and then only 
‘tempered with Christianity,’’ conveying to men the truth 
that makes us free. It does seem strange, however, that he 
should have picked the sixteenth century for its awakening, 
seeing that it was precisely then that various dynastic 
despotisms arose and that it was an Englishman (Filmer) who 
most stoutly defended the theory of ‘“‘the divine right of 
Kings’’ against the last of the medieval schoolmen ; seeing, 
moreover, that the doctrine of limitation of the State’s power, 
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which is the essence of civil liberty, is essentially a Christian 
concept, first fully developed in those very Middle Ages. But 
let that pass; let us take Liberalism as this Liberal defines it, 
and see what its creed contains. 

I find in it, expressed or implied, four principal articles. 

The first, and most fundamental, is its assertion that the 
purpose of life is bound up with this world and this world 
only. True, the Marquess does not state it in quite that way. 
He says that the purpose of life is ‘‘progress in this world and 
not merely happiness in the next,’’ but the meaning is the 
same, for there is no room for a ‘‘merely’’ in the matter ; if 
there is another world at all, the purpose of life must be wholly 
and entirely wrapped up in that. As a matter of fact, the 
Victorian Liberalism was simply and solely a philosophy of 
“this world.’’ Werner Sombart, the Berlin professor whom 
I mentioned above, in his book, ‘‘Deutscher Sozialismus,”’ 
published last autumn, opens his argument with a terrific in- 
dictment of the last 150 years, and the first count in that 
indictment reads as follows : 


Only he who believes in the power of the devil can 
understand what Western Europe and America have had 
to endure in the last century and a half. For only as 
devil’s work can our experience be characterized. Clear 


are the ways in which Satan has steered mankind on his 
course. He has destroyed in ever-widening circles man’s 
belief in another world and thereby plunged him full tilt 
into the desolation of this-worldliness. 


It was for those who held that human progress concerns 
this life alone that Viviani, some thirty-five years ago, boasted 
of having extinguished ‘‘the lights of Heaven.”’ 

The second article in the Liberal creed follows from the 
first. It denies dogmatic religion by rejection of all authority 
for truth of any kind. We have only to note the present 
position of non-Catholic Christianity to see the effects of this 
denial upon even such remnants of religious faith as yet sur- 
vive outside the Church. Nineteenth-century Liberalism axio- 
matically rejected, in favour of human autonomy, all direc- 
tion by divine revelation, only tolerating—somewhat contemp- 
tuously—such ‘‘religion’’ as individuals might base on their 
own subjective ‘‘experience.”’ 

The third article is a profession of faith in ‘‘development’’ 
by evolution—an ‘‘inexorable’’ progress, automatic and con- 
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tinuous as a result of man’s emancipation from intellectual 
servitude. The fatalistic word ‘‘inexorable’’ sounds strange 
from an advocate of man’s entire freedom. Anyhow, the 
events of the last few years—collapse followed by a quasi- 
despotism—furnish a noteworthy comment on the Liberal 
notion of progress. 

Finally, the fourth article is the assertion of the intellectual 
independence of the individual, his ‘‘right’’ to think for him- 
self and repudiate any direction from his fellow-man, how- 
ever highly placed in Church or State. This is, in effect, a 
denial that God speaks to His creatures, not only through con- 
science, but also by means of His guaranteed revelation; it 
is an endeavour to rule the world without any reference to 
its Creator. Man is the measure of all things, and if only 
he thought freely, and freely spoke his mind, truth would 
infallibly emerge as the result of the talk, and world peace 
and order would follow. The great thing is to stimulate dis- 
cussion so that everyone has his say, and subjects everyone 
else’s say ‘‘to his own independent judgment.”’ 

These, I think, are the principal elements of the nineteenth 
century’s view of man and his destiny. So admirable is Truth 
that even the half-truths in the programme give it a certain 


attractiveness, the more so, perhaps, because it seems to offer 
to man an escape from the troublesome inhibitions imposed 
upon him by his “‘conscience,’’ laden as it was with the 
‘“*taboos’’ of ‘‘worn-out superstitions’’ handed down from the 
Dark Ages. It offered him a promise of freedom and com- 
fort, and that upon evidence the most reliable to be had—the 


word of “‘science.’’ And when, in the last fourth of the cen- 
tury, “‘literacy’’ began to spread, its appeal became almost 
universal. As Sombart says, immediately following the pas- 
sage quoted above— 

He [Satan] thrilled silly men with their dream of self- 
divinization—‘‘ye shall be like Gods’’—and convinced 
them that every one of them had the wit through his own 
arbitrary action to advance the general welfare and build 
a truly moral common life. 


What wonder that Swinburne chanted—‘‘Glory to Man in 
the highest, for Man is the Master of things’’? What won- 
der, again to quote Sombart—and please remember that it is 
an economist and not a preacher that I am quoting !—that 
man, taken to the “‘high place’’ by Satan and shown the 
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Kingdoms of this world, did not refuse them and did bow 
down and worship the tempter ? 

Now let us look at the ‘‘schedules in bankruptcy’ of this 
philosophy and see what they tell us of the cause of its failure. 
First, let us observe that the Marquess of Lothian himself 
confesses the fact of insolvency. 


What is the explanation [he asks] of the extraordinary 
slump which has overtaken not only Liberalism but indi- 
vidual liberty, democracy and Capitalism, the character- 
istic institutions of the pre-War age ? And why have they 
been replaced over a large part of the world by the very 
essence of barbarism—the doctrine that the individual has 
no rights against the State, that justice and right can be 
brushed aside in the interest of class or race, that dictator- 
ship is the road to human and national greatness, and that 
progress can be achieved by the lawless bludgeoning into 
insensibility of all who express opinions contrary to those 
of the dominant party ? 


He answers his own question by blaming the failure of 
Liberalism upon what he calls ‘“‘international anarchy,”’ 
which, in a world in which time and space have been almost 
abolished, prevents free institutions from working as they 
should. He has mistaken the results for the cause, as we may 
see by examining for ourselves the real reason of the bank- 
ruptcy which the Marquess confesses, reasons inherent in the 
very claims and promises of the prospectus itself. 

Let us see what has happened to the three ‘‘positive’’ faiths 
of Liberalism—‘‘science,’’ ‘‘education’’ and ‘‘democracy,”’ 
which the Marquess of Lothian claims as necessarily regenera- 
tive influences. 

Nothing is more striking in the world of intellect than the 
complete volte-face of ‘‘science’’ within a single, or at the 
most two, generations. Sixty-one years ago Professor Tyn- 
dall, in his famous Belfast address, enunciated the credo of 
the materialists of his time in the following portentous words : 


In matter [he said] we discern the promise and the 
potentiality of all terrestrial life. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion derives man, in his totality, from the interaction of 
organism and environment through countless ages past. 


And for a long time nineteenth-century ‘“‘science, 
veyed to the masses, repeated with conviction this dictate of 
pure deterministic materialism. It was in that ‘‘science’’ that 


as pur- 
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nineteenth-century Liberalism made its act of faith. Two 
generations ago, when elementary ‘‘education’’ became wide- 
spread, a host of half-educated vulgarisateurs popularized 
amongst the deChristianized masses the pseudo-science of the 
theorists, and the products of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion became best-sellers. We can see traces of its survival in 
the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells and his school to-day. Yet 
at the very flood-tide of this literature science itself was pre- 
paring a great recantation. It would not be too much to say 
that twentieth-century science is as humble as nineteenth-cen- 
tury science was conceited.’ There are a few die-hards of the 
old school like Sir Arthur Keith, but they are conspicuous 
only from their rarity. The leaders of science to-day profess, 
as scientists, a reverent agnosticism, finding in the ultimates 
of matter evidence of two things—Power and Law, both point- 
ing not obscurely to Mind and Purpose. Darwinism in its 
nineteenth-century sense is wholly discredited, and it has re- 
mained for one of the outstanding scientists of the day—Sir 
James Jeans—to refer us to the first chapter of Genesis for 
seven words which, he says, accurately and completely tell 
the story of Creation—‘‘And God said, ‘Let there be light’ !” 

To turn now to education, as the nineteenth century, in its 
later phases, administered it to the multitude. Destroy illit- 
eracy. Open the mind of the multitude to the printed word. 
Bring it into vital contact with the past and the present by 
free libraries, and all will assuredly be well! No need to 
expose that half-truth, so long as Newman’s devastating re- 
futation of it in ‘‘The Tamworth Reading Room’’ remains 
one of the classics of literature. But I may again cite Sombart, 
who, after pointing out that its effect upon the masses has 
been to erect a special standard of ‘‘values,’’ of which the 
three leading ‘‘ideals’’ are ‘‘size,’’ ‘‘speed,’’ and ‘‘novelty,”’ 
concludes : ' 


If we wish to gather it all into a sentence we must 
phrase it in the terrible words, ‘‘Human life has become 
void of meaning.’’ Severed from all transcendental con- 
tact, severed from directing ideals, man stands alone seek- 
ing realization of himself in himself and has not found it. 


Since ‘‘universal literacy’’ looks for self-realization chiefly 
at the news-stands and in the movie-houses, no one can won- 
der much at what it finds and what it does not find. And as 


1 Cf. “Science gets Religion !”’, by H. V. Gill, S.J., THz Montn, April, 1931. 
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for other departments of culture, while pretending to no 
special competence in the field of zsthetics, I doubt whether 
a music, based partly upon strictly barbaric rhythm and partly 
upon new and ingeniously disagreeable sound-combinations 
is really a development and not a degeneration. I doubt 
whether a painting which strives to break the bounds of sense 
in order to express some kind of intellectual abstraction, and 
a sculpture which aims at a similar result by incredibly re- 
volting distortions of form and a positive cult of ugliness, are 
anything but fundamental departures from truth and beauty. 
And, finally, I doubt whether a literature which abandons all 
principles of selection, of reticence and of economy, which 
offers us cheap cynicism for satire, filth for realism,’ impu- 
dence for irony, and what the Germans call ‘‘gallowswit’’ 
for humour, is one that will find much of a place in the world’s 
long annals of true art. 

And what, finally, of ‘‘democracy,’’ of which we used to be 
told that the way to cure its failings was to give us more! 
Here the nineteenth century failed to learn from its predeces- 
sor, when Liberty, Fraternity and Equality were tried out in 
France according to the prescription of Dr. Rousseau and 
resulted first in the Terror and then in the dictator Napoleon. 
The sequence is always the same—unlimited self-government, 
mob-rule, murder and sudden death, and finally the tyrant. 
But the lesson was lost on the doctrinaire Liberal: extend 
the franchise, make the ballot secret, try universal suffrage, 
and all political ills will vanish! Look around—in vain—for 
the proof! Europe is dense with dictators and, as for the 
United States, we stand between two worlds: one dead—the 
other (seemingly) powerless to be born. The fallacy of direct 
democracy is that, since rule needs unity, and numbers mean 
diversity, the masses can effectively have only a remote and 
indirect voice in government. The art of ruling well is the 
highest of all, and demands a combination of qualities never 
found but in a few. Knowledge may come, but wisdom con- 
tinues to linger. 

Victorian Liberalism seemed incapable of shedding, under 
whatever blows of circumstance, its faith in natural goodness 
and in the power of individual reason and free speech, work- 


4 An exhibition was lately held in New York, under the auspices of the 
Junior League of that city, of ‘‘Banned Literature,’’ which pornographic dis- 
play was made the occasion of denouncing censorship in literature. Herein 
the —— century has pushed the ideas of the nineteenth to their logical 
conciusion. 
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ing unhampered, to attain to truth and achieve world peace 
and order. That faith, as we know, embodied the heresies that 
human nature was not ‘“‘fallen’’ and contained in its own 
resources power to restrain the unsocial activities of the three 
concupiscences. Hence there was no looking beyond this life 
for human perfectibility, and hence, since human opinions 
vary indefinitely, there was no absolute standard of truth. 
Good was based on expediency and truth on the majority 
vote. Accordingly, so far from being free to follow conscience, 
the individual has to submit to the common will expressed by 
the majority. Need I illustrate this conviction by an appeal 
to the monstrous tyranny of the Eighteenth Amendment—that 
very logical application of nineteenth-century principles? 

It is now, I think, evident that what Lord Lothian calls ‘‘the 
extraordinary slump which has overtaken not only Liberalism, 
but individual liberty, democracy and Capitalism’’ is the 
direct result of those Liberal axioms which he enumerates 
with such complacent naiveté. They, and nothing else, have 
brought about the most sensational insolvency of the most 
pretentious effort at ‘‘civilization’’ of which history has record. 
Ferrero was very near the truth when he said that the nine- 
teenth century thought it knew everything and really knew 
nothing. And one can almost pardon Leon Daudet’s un- 
savoury experiments in fiction in view of the biting truths 
conveyed under twenty-two heads in his ‘‘Le Stupide XIX™ 
Siécle.”’ 

And now a final word to point the moral of this indictment. 
Cardinal Manning, in his luminous lectures entitled ‘‘Four 
Great Evils of the Day,’’ and delivered in 1870, just when 
nineteenth-century secularism had reached its zenith, laid his 
finger on the seeds of such evil growth. They were the ‘‘Re- 
volt of the Intellect against God,’’ the ‘‘Revolt of the Will 
against God,’’ the ‘‘Revolt of Society from God,’’ and the 
‘Spirit of Antichrist.’? And these were sown—to go no fur- 
ther back in history—by Satan and his dupes when sixteenth- 
century Protestantism apostatized from God’s Church. By 
the time that the religious wars were ended by the Peace of 
Westphalia in the seventeenth century, the deadly growth 
of unChristian nationalism was flourishing vigorously—a 
nationalism which followed necessarily upon the destruction 
of Europe’s spiritual unity and which, as divine faith has 
further weakened, has in our own day reached so insane a 
pitch. It naturally springs from the concentration on this 
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world, which Lord Lothian regards as the proud achievement 
of Liberalism. But, even if this world could satisfy the as- 
pirations of its inhabitants, the maldistribution of its goods, 
emphasized by the over-abundance created by scientific pro- 
duction, has aroused in the politically enfranchised masses 
of men the desire for ‘‘equality’’ as well as liberty, and started 
the mass-revolt. Liberalism, in a word, by denying man’s 
essential dependence and asserting his self-sufficiency, has 
brought about the moral and political chaos of our day. 

Two consistent views of human nature are possible, and 
the Liberal philosophy has fallen between them. One can 
respect the logic of the atheist who declares that man is a 
beast of prey and so expects from him only the reactions of 
the ape and the tiger. And one surely can see the harmony 
of the Christian view which holds that man is a spiritual 
being, ‘‘a little lower than the angels,’’ capable of incredible 
heights and depths, whose main concern is with the next 
world yet has to do his duty in and by this, who has the power 
of free choice, given him by Omnipotence, and, therefore, 
struggles and sins and rises again. But how can one respect 
a sloppy philosophy which maintains that man is merely the 
head of the animal kingdom yet contains within himself un- 
limited potentialities of advance under a blind process of evo- 
lution, which proclaims that this world is all that matters, 
yet expects him to act herein as a completely moral and reason- 
able being ? 

And so, as an explanation of life and its purpose, that philo- 
sophy has miserably failed, having neglected the main factors 
of the problem—an Omnipotent Creator, a Loving Redeemer, 
a complex nature with conflicting desires, a destiny beyond 
this world. Science, education, democracy—as understood by 
Liberalism—have not delivered the goods. They have not got 
them: they never had them. In the face of this colossal in- 
solvency of a century and a civilization, there stands out 
against the barbarian anarchy of to-day, the same thing that 
stood against the barbarian anarchy of fifteen hundred years 
ago, God’s remedy for the manifold ills of earth, the Christian 
Church, and there stands literally nothing else. It saved 
civilization then and nothing else will save civilization now. 
Everything else is hopelessly—and visibly—bankrupt. That 
is the one great fact that to-day stares the world in the face. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 





TIROL: A PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE 


F all the countries through which I have walked with 
(): knapsack on my back, pursuing happiness, Tirol 


holds the kindliest memories. 

I like to walk among mountains, not only for the beauty of 
the mountains themselves, but because also of the goodness 
of the souls of those who live always in that higher air. 
Whether it be because they dwell always nearer Heaven I do 
not know, but it is the fact that all mountain-dwellers are 
simple, and that most of them are kindly, people. 

Sometimes, it is true, their simplicity takes on a certain 
hardness. Sometimes, as with certain of the Scots, it degener- 
ates to dourness; or, as in Albania or the mountains of 
Georgia, it is endued with a certain fierceness; or, as in a 
great part of Switzerland, it has become sophisticated and 
overlaid with greed; but for the most part the simplicity of 
mountain folk is a kindly simplicity, and the mountain- 
dweller, more than his brothers of the valley, keeps his soul 
unspotted from the world. 

And it is, I think, a point worthy of notice that, in all the 
cases I have mentioned where the native mountain-kindliness 
has turned hard or grown savage or become tainted with 
money-getting, it has been in countries where either the true 
religion was never deeply rooted or where the cold poison of 
Calvinism has entered to turn the milk of human kindness 
sour ; but that if you can find a mountain country which early 
knew the Faith and has kept it whole and practised it daily 
throughout the years, you will have found a country whose 
people are the children of God. Such a country is the Tirol. 

I know that Maps and Guide-books give the name ‘‘Tirol’’ 
to all that great stretch of mountain watershed from Glurns 
eastward past Sterzing even to Lienz, but the true Tirol and 
the Tirol I love best is that western corner that lies north and 
west of Meran between the great bulk of the Ortler and the 
Oetzthal Alps. Schloss Tirol at Meran, which gave its name 
to the country, still stands to prove me right. 

You may reach it in many ways. From Italy, over the 
great carriage-road of the Stelvio Pass; from Switzerland by 
half a dozen foot-passes (most of them arduous) out of the 
Engadine or upper valley of the Inn river; or from Austria 
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by Landeck and the road-pass of the Finstermiinz. The last 
is, I think, the best way for a first acquaintance, but that may 
only be because I came into it that way first myself a great 
many years ago. 

Those were the days of horse diligences which, however 
much they might dally on the way, were at least diligent to 
start early in the mornings, and I can still see the lantern-lit 
yard of that Landeck Inn as the post-waggon drew out of it 
over the noisy cobbles into the starry dark, and can hear the 
cracking of the whips and the rattle of the harness and the 
shouts and the roaring of the river—for the Inn river at 
Landeck roars all day and night like a lion—and I can smell 
the mountains and feel the cold night air bite into my lungs. 
It was four o’clock in the morning in late September. I do 
not know at what time your Motor-Post, or other service, 
would start nowadays, but I am glad that I came first into 
Tirol that way. 

The road climbs up the valley of the Inn, crossing it twice 
and keeping near to it all the way, and it was not till we 
descended to the second bridge at Prutz that the sky began 
to redden in the east and the stars paled and the feather of 
the dying moon lost its brightness and the air grew warmer. 

It is a fine mountain road all the way to the Finstermiinz 
Pass, with glimpses of side valleys coming in on either hand 
and inviting exploration on foot, and twice again it crosses 
the roaring river, but it is not until the road has climbed the 
Pass and left the Inn behind it, climbing now a tributary 
valley, that you enter the real Tirol. 

At Finstermiinz you have come twenty-four miles from 
Landeck, and if I were you I would let the diligence go on 
without you as I did and begin your pilgrimage on foot. You 
go on up this tributary valley of the Scille Bach past Nauders 
—a most delightful village and a good centre for exploring— 
to the Reschen-Scheideck, which is the highest point of the 
road and the true Pass. Here, at nearly 5,000 feet above the 
sea, you are on the dividing line of the watershed between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, and you will presently come to a 
little green lake out of whose placid, reed-fringed, shallow 
waters is born the turbulent torrent of the Etsch or Adige. 
You would not think so to look at it, nor would you think 
you had crossed a Pass at all, let alone so high and command- 
ing a division of the waters of Europe, for the road is al- 
most flat, and though there are great mountains all about 
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you, they do not frown down upon you and shut you in (as 
in such places the Swiss mountains do), but stand up far off 
and take the sun in glory. There is no valley in all the Alps 
so wide, so open, so uplifted, so bathed in sunshine as this 
flat-chalice, or rather paten-plateau, of the high mountains 
whence Inn and Adige run to opposing seas. Far away on 
your right is the Silvretta; lifted high and nearer on your 
left the great peaks of the Oetzthal Alps; and, in front of 
you and rising up to meet you as you walk, the bulk of the 
huge Ortler more and more compels your eyes; but as you 
walk by this little reedy lake you should walk slowly and 
look all about you nearer home to see a score or more of little 
villages in the middle distance nestling among the foothills 
or clinging like eagles’ nests to the scarps of the nearer moun- 
tains. You will see them all about you, and most of them with 
a little church, red-spired or, sometimes, green-domed like an 
onion, and if you were to go into any one of those littlechurches 
to hear your morning Mass you would find them filled with men 
and women, and if it were the first Mass—at six o’clock say, 
or, in summer, even earlier—more men than women; a thing, 
I know, hard to be believed but true, and the most convincing 
proof of a true Catholicism. 

The men would be, standing or kneeling, clustered about 
the end of the church; the women kneeling further in; the 
church would be rather bare, but with many touching adorn- 
ments and warm with the habit of being prayed in—and the 
Mass would be the Mass. These people go to hear their 
Mass every morning as naturally and as simply as they eat 
their bread and milk breakfasts before they go out to drag 
a living from the scarce fields and scattered alpine pastures. 
They are, as I said, the children of God. 

When you have passed the first little green lake you come 
to another and then a third, and all the way for these six or 
seven miles, although you are now descending, the road seems 
nearly as flat as the palm of your hand, but when you leave 
the third lake you will begin to drop a little faster and, though 
the valley is still wide and open, the little Etsch or Adige, 
running below you on your left till you cross it again at the 
red-spired village of Burgeis, has begun to give promise of 
its later cataracts ; and so in a few more miles you come to the 
very pleasant market-village of Mals and, looking up, you 
see the enormous Ortler lift its white head straight in front 
of you now only ten miles away. 
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All this time you have been walking due south, but after 
Mals the road swings eastwards to Meran, and at Spondinig 
the road over the Stelvio Pass branches out from it on the 
right, and if this should be your first visit to Tirol that is the 
way you should take because no one should have been within 
reach of that tremendous Pass and of the Suldenthal and not 
have seen them. But if you know them already and should 
find yourself at Mals you might vary the route as I did once 
and come down into the Stelvio and circumvent it and see 
outlying villages which otherwise you would never see, and 
perhaps encounter an experience such as the one I am going 
to tell you about. 

I had reached Mals with a companion, walking from 
Nauders, and it was blazing hot weather, and since some of 
the road from Mals to Spondinig and on to Prad (our destina- 
tion on the Stelvio road) is flat and uninteresting, we thought 
we would come to it another way. We left the road at Mals 
and dropped steeply to our right across a torrent and up the 
other side to Glurns, a very old, once-walled town with a very 
old church that no one ever sees, and thence across the Adige 
(which here is held and hemmed in between embankments) 
to the wholly delightful village of Lichtenberg, a village set 
in orchards, clinging to the valley-side and with a church and 
an old castle all to itself. From Lichtenberg the path drops 
down into a ravine and climbs again to another village, 
Agums, with another church and another castle, and so, still 
skirting the valley slope and passing another very small vil- 
lage (whose name I have forgotten) with another very small 
church, we came down into the Stelvio road at Prad, and 
thus reached our goal by a shorter way (I think) in mileage 
though a considerably more fatiguing. Having walked that 
day, from Nauders, some twenty-four miles, and intending 
to walk as many more to-morrow over higher Passes, we went 
early to bed. 

In the dead watch and middle of the night I was awakened 
by a noise that was not the noise of running or falling water, 
for that is a sound you have always with you in the high 
mountains and it does not awaken, but sings you to sleep 
like a lullaby, but was something more unusual and held a 
note of strangeness. It sounded, as I listened in my bare 
pine-floored bedroom of the Inn in the star-twilight from the 
window, like an army marching, and when I got up to see 
and walked across the cold boards and leaned out into the 
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night I saw that that was what it was, though it was only a 
very little army and a peaceful one. 

Down the middle of the road from the Pass came marching 
loosely in file perhaps a hundred men, and at their head a 
priest, and in their hands for weapons a staff and rosary- 
beads, and from them as they marched a murmur of voices 
rose and fell and mingled with the trampling of their feet. 
There was a young sickle moon near setting and the blue- 
black sky was so thick with stars that I could see the men 
quite clearly and could see that the leader was a priest, not 
very young and rather fat, but stepping out bravely with 
cassock kilted into a belt above his knees and passing from 
one hand to the other a rosary of enormous beads. 

It was so impressive a sight that before they reached my 
window I wakened my companion—for we were sleeping in 
the same room—and brought him, too, to see. He was not 
a Catholic and I thought it would do him good—and I believe 
it did. 

Together we leaned out of the window and watched them 
go by beneath us in the starlight. They were so near I could 
almost have touched their heads with an alpenstock, and in 
the quiet night their German Hail Mary’s sounded very soft 
and compelling. They went on down the road and the 
trampling and the murmur of their voices died away—and 
we each of us took his cold feet back to bed and slept again. 
It was about three o’clock in the morning, and of who they 
were and of what exactly they were doing I had no idea. 

We were up again in three hours, for we had a long day 
before us, and I like always to start early and be in advance 
of time. 

We were making for Italy, but we had planned not to walk 
up the Pass by the carriage road since we had both done it 
before, but to walk from Prad to Stilfs and thence by the 
Brader-schof Joch (a little-known and beautiful, but arduous, 
Pass) to Sta. Maria, at the head of the Val Muranza in 
Switzerland, whence, on the following day, we should rejoin 
the Stelvio road at the Italian Customs house beyond the sum- 
mit of the Pass by way of the Wormser Joch. 

An ambitious programme ; and to begin it well we climbed 
quickly up the three and a half steep miles to the village of 
Stilfs or Stelvio which gives the Pass its name, and in the 
church there—a large one, for it is the parish church—heard 
Mass. Then, having eaten a second breakfast, we attacked 
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the Brader-schof Pass. It is stiff climbing at once and all 
the way, but it is worth it, for as you climb out of the village 
and zig-zag up the mountain you get the most wonderful 
views of the Ortler and of all his attendant peaks and enor- 
mous glaciers. The view from Stilfs is good, far finer than 
from any point on the road, but at every turn of this rough 
path as it climbs you get new and different views that are 
finer and finer still. 

We went slowly, turning often to look back. Though early 
in the day still it was already very hot, and the sun beat upon 
the rocks and was reflected scorchingly. From time to time 
we had passed wayside shrines, and at one point on the track 
there was a rather ornately carved Station of the Cross pro- 
tected from the weather by a pent-house roof—I forget which 
Station it was. As we had passed no others, and as we came 
to no more as we climbed, I concluded that the Way did not 
follow our track and that the Stations must be very far apart 
and set out in a circle at different points on the heights of the 
hills round about the village of Stilfs. I stood looking all 
around to see if I could guess which way it went, and far 
away to the north I could see a large cross upon a high crag 
which I thought might be the Calvary. 

Then as my eyes travelled from it back to where I stood I 
saw, Close under me to the right of the track and climbing 
up to it—my army of the night ! 

They were strung out now in single file, for the track they 
followed was a mere goat-track, and I counted them as they 
came, and they numbered sixty-two. Perhaps they had 
seemed more on the road in the star-dusk, or perhaps some 
had fallen out in the later morning, but they were certainly 
the same. The priest was still at their head, and I could see 
now that he was quite old for he carried his hat in his hand 
and his hair was greying to white. His round red face was 
streaming with sweat as he climbed up into the track, about 
ten yards below where we were standing, and stood for a 
moment to breathe and he looked mortally tired, but his eyes 
shone and his lips smiled with the satisfaction of a good job 
nearly done. 

We both instinctively took off our hats and stood to atten- 
tion as these indomitable pilgrims climbed one after the other 
into the track and, turning left, swung down it for Stilfs. 

It was, I suppose, the last lap of their pilgrimage and 
though they still had some little way to go it would be down 
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hill. It was now about 10 o’clock. How far they had been, 
how often (if at all) they had rested, what the occasion of this 
feat of pious endurance might be, I had not then, and have 
not now, the slightest idea. The date was in late August or 
early September, and of no particular feast that I was aware 
of, but there must have been some strong local Saint or cus- 
tom to have inspired so tremendous a performance. They 
had been walking for more than eight hours, and for most 
of that time I imagine, climbing and descending very steep 
and stony places. 

We had a pretty hard day ourselves, for the pass we had 
attempted was harder and higher than I had guessed, and 
there was another to follow it, so that it was nearly dark be- 
fore we dropped down into Santa Maria in the Val Muranza, 
and we were very weary. But whenever I found myself wish- 
ing that the way were shorter and less arduous the thought of 
those undefeated peasants and their priest spurred me on. 

I suppose they were going to do a day’s work after they got 
back. This was a mere parergon ! 

Again I say—the children of God. 

WILLIAM BLISS. . 





Buttercups 


FLOOD of sunshine on the meadows 

Has brought the buttercups about, 
A shower of light, and from the shadows 
The daisies’ winsome smile breaks out. 


A myriad gleaming goblets lifting 
To catch the nectar of the air, 

Set on a verdant board, and sifting 
Their golden laughter everywhere. 


Each blade of grass a jewel carries, 
Gems on the daisy dishes lie, 

Within gold cups the sunlight tarries 
Tempting the errant butterfly. 


And Music, to the feast sweet Comer, 
In Heaven’s very blue bedight, 

Moves singing down the aisles of summer, 
Cinctured in beauty, crowned with light. 


G. GWYN. 
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A DOORWAY OUT OF TIME 


NDER the title of ‘‘Time’s Door’’ has recently ap- 
| | peared a novel’ depicting the early years of a violinist 
of Italian and German stock, Giovanni Cavatini. The 
scene is set a century ago. For a time he is a pupil of 
Paganini who helps to draw forth the potentialities of his 
double musical heritage. His mother hails from Bach’s city 
of Leipzig, while his father, who becomes insane and dies at 
a convenient moment in Giovanni’s boyhood, cherishes the 
memory of an ancestor who had lived for two years in the 
Bach household and who had left as a sacred heirloom a series 
of letters describing the personality and surroundings of 
Johann Sebastian. With an unlimited passion for Bach’s 
music, combined with these letters and his ancestry, Giovanni 
is given so strong a link with the past that he is enabled at 
rare moments to skip the preceding hundred years and to be- 
hold in reality the Bach household. These voyages through 
the door of time are no mere visionary hallucinations, but the 
projection of real scenes in the life of Bach across the inter- 
vening century, nullifying the flight of years. So much so, 
indeed, that Giovanni becomes, in a sense, betrothed to 
Catherina Dorothea Bach, the eldest daughter, in reparation 
for his ancestor’s neglect of her love which Giovanni per- 
ceives in these steps across time. An authentic Roman 
Dominican, who walks through the latter half of the book, is 
called upon to direct the youth in this somewhat bewildering 
position. ‘‘Some unusual gift has been bestowed upon you, 
Giovanni,’’ he says in truly Dominican style, ‘‘use it with 
restraint.” 

The story is fantastic with the fantasy proper to a novel, 
yet it contains all the elements of a profound reality, the 
reality of a transition through time which we all experience, 
but of which we most of us are unconscious. Without con- 
sidering the scientific truth of any theory of relativity, we 
may affirm as an obvious fact that it is impossible for one to 
return a century, as Giovanni did, in reality and actual fact. 
Yet there does exist a number of ways of obliterating the pas- 
sage of time. As Mrs. Meynell says : ‘“There were many ways 
of approach to Bach—the ear, through his music; the mind, 


1 ““Time’s Door,’? by Esther Meynell. Chapman & Hall. Price, 8s. 6d. 
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through study ; the heart, through love.’’ Of these the two 
main instruments, which are somewhat confused in this novel, 
are those of Art and Religion, since each pertains in some 
measure to the eternal. Giovanni was a Catholic as well as a 
musician. The powers of retracing time, however, differ in 
each case. 

Forms are eternal. They are timeless because there is no 
means of applying to them artificial measures of duration. 
All that such measurement can tabulate is the change, from 
one immeasurable instant to the next, of that which the form 
actualizes, the material element. That physical principle by 
which the form is limited to the existing minute, and which 
Plato would consider the external prison of the eternal form, 
is in this sense the barrier withholding us from stepping out 
of time into eternity. Hence when we die and leave this mat- 
ter of the body behind, our forms, which can exist without 
their proper material, are untrammelled by the passing of the 
minutes. Time measures the duration of matter, and to that 
extent measures form only accidentally. Yet form is the 
active principle in things, it is the real positive constituent in 
every time-bound creature. In this light we begin to see 
definite possibilities of overcoming time. Time and matter 
walk hand in hand, so that to remove the form from matter is 
to extract it from its temporal limitations. Any process, there- 
fore, which can achieve such an extraction in some degree 
will to that extent have created a link with the past. It will 
have bridged the gulf of years. It is, of course, apparent that 
such cannot be achieved in compiete reality in the way Gio- 
vanni experiences it in this novel, because these two villains 
of the piece, time and matter, are essential constituents of 
existence on earth. 

One means of freeing the form from its own encircling mat- 
ter is employed by the memory, which retains the form within 
the regions of the mind and imagination. But, in dealing 
with particular incidents and happenings of the past, the 
material element is not entirely eliminated. The time-circum- 
stance is consciously present. In order to be in the memory 
the event must be realized as belonging to the past. Precisely 
as remembered the event exists in a matter which is proper 
to its new surroundings, for it resides in the mind or the 
imagination as the reflection in the mirror. We do in this 
way carry about with us scenes and people that have long 
since passed away. To most people Wellington, Napoleon 
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and the field of Waterloo are really present in this limited de- 
gree. These forms have been retained when their own pro- 
per existence on earth has ceased. This is the most common 
link with the past. 

There is, however, another link of a somewhat different 
nature which here plays a considerable part in the return of 
this young man across the century. This is the link of the 
eternity of art. In many, it is more powerful and more real 
than that of memory. One of the characteristics of the forms 
created by art is that they are placed as a general rule in a 
matter which is to a greater or less degree imperishable. With 
the plastic arts the continuity of the form depends on the 
nature of the materials used. Alas, that Leonardo should have 
used such perishable colours! In the case of music and 
poetry, however, their earthly existence may be continued in- 
definitely owing to the nature of the matter of which they are 
composed. Yet this continuity of the forms of music and 
poetry in their proper matter does not constitute its particular 
time-killing capacity. The Sphinx might stare out upon the 
desert unblinking for a thousand years without eliminating 
a single instant. The element which really opens the door of 
time in the case of art is the experience of the form as con- 
veyed to individuals at different epochs by means of the con- 
tinuity of the matter. Pictorially, indeed, we get back into 
the surroundings and civilization of the time in which the 
work of art was created. The study of a Breughal village 
scene will place us in the Netherlands of his day. Yet it is 
not here that the profound eternity of art lies, but rather in 
the reception of emotions and movements of the soul which 
are the common, unexpressed realities of humanity expressed 
and made intelligible by the artist in these forms. From the 
particular aspect of getting back in time, it is possible, in the 
presence of a work of art, to experience the same feelings and 
emotions as the maker of that work experienced in the face 
of some profound fact of life or some significant scene. The 
artist is enabled to crystallize eternal human values or to 
formalize what is in itself an accidental congeries of shapes, 
so that in apprehending these crystallizations or formalizations 
we are placed in real and immediate relation to the source 
whence they sprang. In this sense Shakespeare, Augustine, 
Phidias or Bach are as alive to-day as ever they were; all 
those years intervening fade away from us in presence of 
the result of their labours. We get into touch with our con- 
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temporaries by means of their spoken word, and in the same 
way we get into touch with the personality of the artist by 
means of the eternal pronouncements contained in his art. 
Thus Giovanni in this novel came nearer and nearer to Bach 
by soaking himself in his music, coming to understand that 
expression in sound ever more profoundly. 

Yet we are brought into contact not only with the source 
of the work of art, but with the fact or scene captured in the 
work of art. Sometimes this does not lead us beyond the 
mind and the emotions of the artist himself, but often it gives 
us the experience of an event which took place far away in the 
past. It is at least in part a real Agincourt which we see in 
‘“‘Henry V.’’ And can we be blamed for loving Beatrice 
D’Este or Dante’s Beatrice? Indeed, the great creative im- 
pulse springs from love, so that the thing created will evoke 
in the beholder a kindred impulse of love for the object ex- 
pressed. Thus art can eliminate time and take us back into 
the past or bring the past into the present, whichever way 
you choose to look at it. 

This is one step in the real removal of the years, but we 
take yet another step towards its complete reality when we 
apply these notions to the one Creator and to His love de- 
clared in creation. Religion places us in immediate relation 
with the timelessness of God. In Him we converge upon the 
central point round which zons upon zons revolve. ‘‘He 
felt as though he were high in the air looking down at the 
world which slowly revolved below him—he could see all that 
was happening there, he saw history as a vast procession and 
felt that if he wished he could take his place there in any 
period and in any country. It was all in the mind of God.” 
Yet, in the mind of God there is no time at all as an exterior 
measure. All forms exist there, as it were, as part of God’s 
mentality, without their own proper matter, so that they exist 
in the eternal moment of the ‘‘now.’’ As such, there is no 
possibility of making contact with a form as really existing 
with this or that particular matter in this or that instant in 
time. All is one in the mind of God. 

We may, in a sense, step out of this central point which is 
the one reality of all being, into the immediate circle annexed 
to it. In the realm of vision, of the beatific vision, the enemy 
time is also conquered. Here are only found forms which 
are of themselves able to exist for ever. Their material ele- 
ment, if any there be, is so transformed and swamped by the 
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form that it is no longer in the same way measurable by the 
passage of time. This vision gives to the operations of the 
mind and the will a timelessness of far greater reality than 
any that can be achieved on earth. Here we are in the country 
of the friends of God, the angels and the saints. Here, when 
we leave this world, we may meet those who lived long be- 
fore us or who are to live long after us. Bach and his house- 
hold are presumably here in undeniable reality, joining in 
converse with Augustine or our English Martyrs. Thus we 
may come into immediate relation with this or that historic 
person, but precisely as enjoying beatitude, not as he existed 
in this or that particular moment of time. Consequently, we 
do not find, even here, time’s door opening in the manner 
suggested by this book. 

Still conscious of the all-pervading reality of God, definitely 
in time but not of it, we must return to this present life of 
ours. In religion we seem to be faced with a confusing 
duality, creating a dilemma and an uncertainty which must 
surely lead to ruin ; for we are bade worship in time a God who 
is timeless. How, in practice, can that eternity be brought 
into direct touch with this time? The answer is given us in 
the Person of Christ—for we can consider only the one au- 
thentic religion of Christianity. It may be said that at one 
period more than any other, time became intertwined with 
eternity. That was the period of thirty years or so immediately 
following the Incarnation ; the period from the Annunciation 
to the Ascension. Time, in the form of a real individual 
human nature, was united to the eternity of the divine nature 
in the Person of God the Son. In consequence of this embrace 
of the temporal by the eternal, that short period of years has 
taken on some of the characteristics of eternity as at no other 
time experienced in the history of the universe, even by the 
noblest work of art. Those thirty years hovered over the cen- 
turies that preceded it after the woeful act of Adam. Still 
more do they hover over all the years following Christ’s de- 
parture from this earth. 

Thus does Christianity, or more precisely Christ Himself, 
afford us an opportunity of spanning the years, in a manner 
unique in its reality owing to the special character of Christ. 
We are offered a key which will infallibly open time’s door, 
not to any period in history, but to this one real pivot of 
history nearly two thousand years ago. A closer considera- 
tion is, however, necessary, for at first sight, in spite of 
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Christ’s special character, it would seem to be merely a ques- 
tion of a vivid memory, the powers of which have already been 
discussed. Even granting the fact of a genuine religious ex- 
perience there would seem to be no real nullification of time, 
since the Christ whom the soul meets is the Christ of heaven, 
of the eternity of the beatific vision. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to select one particular function of the true religion in 
order to obtain this key we are seeking. This is the function 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. In this one act of religion we 
experience a unique though daily opening of the door of time 
across nineteen hundred years to a definite moment in the life 
of a man who was the Word made flesh. In the Mass all the 
factors which we have already considered are present, and 
added to them is the unique reality of Christ. We will con- 
sider it in greater detail. 

In the Mass is concentrated, first of all, the traditional 
memory of Christ, which has been preserved in the pages of 
the Gospels, but which has lived and still lives in the minds 
of thousands of Christians. This memory is of peculiar vivid- 
ness. No parallel of a living recollection of a man who died 
sO many centuries ago could be found in history. The Mass 
is the centre of this memory both because, as the sacrifice of 
Christ, it is the chief Christian act, and because it fosters this 
memory by its daily readings from the Gospels. 

Then again, we find here in a very noble form the timeless- 
ness of art to assist the memory. The whole liturgical year 
is a re-enactment in dramatic form of the various episodes of 
Christ’s life, while this re-enactment is centred in the Mass. 
The Midnight Mass, the lighted candles of Candlemas, the 
procession on Palm Sunday, the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle, all these things signify, and signify dramatically, the 
actual scenes of Christ’s life, which is thus brought before us 
in the twentieth century. The music, too (though Paganini’s 
fiddle was perhaps out of place during Compline in the con- 
vent chapel), grasps at the spirit of those days and stirs our 
souls with appropriate movements towards the Father through 
Christ. The poetry of the prayers and hymns also crystallizes 
profound Christian sentiments. But there is one moment of 
dramatic art lying at the heart of the Mass, which must al- 
ways remain supreme since it covers something far more pro- 
found and real than any piece of drama. The priest re- 
hearses in all essential details that moment of the Last Sup- 
per when Christ gave His Body and His Blood to refresh the 
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souls of the Apostles. Moreover, the priest speaks in the 
person of Christ and in the present: ‘‘This is my Body.” 
The external actions are the actions of the Last Supper, yet 
the inner significance corresponds to another scene. We are 
re-living what Christ performed then, yet Christ Himself was 
signifying something even more than this gift of Himself. By 
this action He was signifying His death upon the Cross as 
the one great sacrifice of the world. 

It is, therefore, the Passion and Death of Christ that is re- 
called and re-acted in the Mass, but in no mere memorial 
or dramatic action. These elements are included indeed ; they 
do not, however, constitute the essential nature of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. In the repetition of Christ’s own words of 
the Last Supper, the very historic person of Christ Himself 
becomes present on the altar. Sacramentally the Blood which 
He shed on the Cross is separated from His Body as it was 
in the sacrifice of Calvary. This sacrifice is no mere figure 
because it contains in reality the same historic Body and 
Blood. Nor are the words recited in the first person as a 
mere sign; for the priest is speaking in the name of Christ, 
who is Himself in reality offering this sacrifice upon our altars. 
Christ is, here and now, the priest and the victim no less 
immediately than He was on Calvary. So we come to see, in 
part at least, the great mystery of the union of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass with that of Calvary. Calvary was, and is, the 
one unique sacrifice of humanity offered by its Head, Christ. 
The Mass is the same sacrifice since it differs from it only in 
the mode of its offering, that is, in the sacramental form of the 
Eucharist instead of the shedding of blood on the Cross. It 
is one and the same sacrifice. 

Here, then, is the one moment when time’s door is flung 
wide and we step through on to Calvary at the foot of the 
Cross. Everything is here to make the past live again for us, 
memory, music, poetry, drama. The unique feature which 
gives it a new reality is the presence of the selfsame Person 
in the selfsame act of perfect sacrifice. The exigencies of 
time will not allow the actual presence of the Cross; yet that 
matters little since it does admit the numerical identification 
of the sacrifice on our altars with that of Calvary. Nothing 
more annihilating of time can be hoped for on this earth, and 
in itself it leads us forward to the moment when time’s door 
will open for us to pass through never to return. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 





THE PROSE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


RANCIS THOMPSON was a master poet. That has 

been conceded from his own day to this by those who 

knew his poetry, even if their knowledge extended to 
only one or two poems besides his ‘‘Hound of Heaven.’’ But 
how many realize his mastery of prose? The matter of his 
prose writings is of interest and value—but this we can leave 
to others to discuss ; let us look at his style. If his poetry has 
a style distinctly his own, no less has his prose. It is a masterly 
style, even though it may have some defects. The prose ele- 
ment in his Collected Works is contained in Volume III, to 
which, henceforward, only page references need be given. 

In this prose the most conspicuous quality is richness of 
imagery ; and the next, simplicity of structure. However, a 
number of other qualities must also be taken into account, 
which are not easily classified because they are so intimately 
related with one another. Both the poet and the orator con- 
tribute to them, and although, as Cicero reminds us—est 
enim finitimus oratori poeta'—the two have much in common, 
their separate contributions are clearly distinguishable. 

In his prose, accordingly, the poet can always be seen or 
felt, so that, in style as in substance, much of his writing 
lacks only metrical form to become poetry throughout.’ In it 
as a whole we find the essential qualities of poetry : imagina- 
tion, emotion and rhythm—one or another in almost any 
passage, and all in many extended passages. Other less 
essential poetical ingredients will be pointed out in due order. 

As hinted above, the most characteristic element of Thomp- 
son’s prose is its richness of imagery. The poet’s thoughts 
are concrete and vivid, and elaborated, as a result, much 
oftener, more widely and boldly than is usual for prose. This 
feature is most noticeable in the essay on ‘‘Shelley.” 
‘‘Nature’s Immortality,’’ ‘‘Paganism Old and New,’’ and 
*‘Moestitiae Encomium’’ also exhibit much of the same 
quality. ‘‘Shelley’’ provides this capital instance : 


The universe is his [Shelley’s] box of toys. He dabbles 
his fingers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumb- 


1 De Oratore, i, 70. 

2 Of the Shelley essay, George Wyndham wrote: ‘‘Thompson's article, 
though an essay in prose criticism, is pure Poetry’’: opinion quoted in 
‘*Works,”’ p. 284. 
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ling amid the stars. He makes bright mischief with the 
moon. The meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. He 
teases into growling the kennelled thunder, and laughs 
at the shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in and out 
the gates of heaven : its floor is littered with his broken 
fancies. He runs wild over fields of ether. He chases 
the rolling world. He gets between the feet of the horses 
of the sun. He stands in the lap of passionate Nature 
and twines her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look nicest in his song.’ 


His excuse for so revelling in fancy is the fact that he is de- 
scribing a lyrist’s concept of things. More often his images, 
with more reserve and more intimate assistance to the progress 
of the subject, embody his own thoughts. So, in ‘‘Paganism 
Old and New,”’ he says: ‘‘Christianity it was that stripped 
the weeds from that garden of Paganism, broke its statue to 
Priapus, and delivered it smiling and free to the nations for 
their pleasure ground.’’* And in ‘‘Shelley’’ again: ‘“‘Such 
a poet, it may be, mists with sighs the window of his life 
until the tears run down it ; then some air of searching poetry, 
like an air of searching frost, turns it to a crystal wonder.’’ ’ 
This last clause, but for one missing beat, runs into three 
trochaic-tetrameter lines; and similar rhythmical effects may 
be frequently noted, along with the oratorical rhythm to be 
presently discussed. Trochees mingle with iambics in this 
less imaginative passage : ‘‘Céleridge, in those beautiful but 
hackneyed lines from ‘Wallenstein,’ has given us the éxplana- 
tion.’’ * The metrical rhythm of this quotation may have hap- 
pened by accident; in some places, however, it seems clearly 
to have been sought, as in the epigram, ‘‘Love is of the soul, 
and with the soul coeval’’ *; or in his defence of poetry : ‘‘Her 
value, if you know it not, God knows, and know the enemies 
of God.’’* In such metrical passages the poet seems to for- 
get that he is writing prose, and in his poetic fervour falls 
back upon all the poetic arts. Thus, for example, the follow- 
ing lyric passage is in fairly regular metre, its variations being 
determined by the sense. He refers to Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus 
Unbound”’ as an 
. » . amazing lyric world, where immortal clarities sigh 
past on the perfumes of the blossoms, populate the breath- 


1 “Shelley,” p. 18. 4 “Paganism Old and New,"’ p. 41. 
*""Paganism Old and New,"’ p. 41. 5 Ibid., p. 48. 


3*Shelley,’’ p. 36. 6 ‘*Shelley,’’ p. 2. 
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ings of the breeze, throng and twinkle in the leaves that 
twirl upon the bough ; where the very grass is all a-rustle 
with lovely spirit things, and a weeping mist of music 
fills the air. The final scenes especially are such a Bac- 
chic reel and rout and revelry of beauty as leaves one 
staggered and giddy; poetry is spilt like wine, music 
runs to drunken waste. The choruses sweep down the 
wind, tirelessly, flight after flight, till the breathless soul 
almost cries for respite from the unrolling splendours.’ 


Besides the apt and frequent use of the metrical language, 
Thompson’s prose exhibits another allied quality, viz., poetic 
phrasing and diction. Inversions are common, such as that 
just quoted—‘‘God knows, and know the enemies of God’’— 
or “‘the trinities through which expounds itself the spirit of 
man.’’* And his choice of graphic epithets and allusive 
images throws the glamour of poetry over many passages such 
as the following apostrophe : 


Come, therefore, O Sadness, fair and froward, and 
tender ; dolorous coquette of the Abyss, who claspest them 
that shun thee, with fierce kisses that hiss against their 
tears; wraith of the mists of sighs; mermaid of the field 
Cocytus, of the waves which are salt with the weeping 
of the generations ; most menacing seductress, whose harp 
is strung with lamentations, whose voice is fatal with 
disastrous prescience ; draw me down, merge me, under 
thy waters of wail !° 


Thompson is an expert coiner of words and phrases which 
express in brief compass a scene or an atmosphere, an emotion 
or train of thought, which those less gifted would need sen- 
tences to suggest. Thus Sicily is ‘‘spurned from the toe’’ of 
Italy, and the lack of true poetry in our mechanistic age is 
hinted in ‘“‘the dryadless woods, . . . the grimy street, the 
grimy air, the disfiguring statues, the Stygian crowd.’’ * De 
Quincey is etched in these few telling words: ‘‘A little, 
wrinkly, high-foreheaded, dress-as-you-please man ; a mean- 
dering, inhumanly intellectual man, shy as a hermit-crab; 
and as given to shifting his lodging.’’ ° 

Wordsworth speaks of poetry as ‘‘emotion recollected in 
tranquillity,’’ and it was to be expected that Thompson’s prose 


1 “*Shelley,’’ p. 26. 4 ‘Paganism Old and New,”’ p. 39. 
2 “*Nature’s Immortality,’’ p. 83. 5 “*Thomas De Quincey,’’ p. 221. 
3 ‘*Moestitiae Encomium,”’ p. 113. 
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should be suffused with this quality, showing itself in his 
style. The very words of many passages in his essays are 
vibrant with feeling. About ‘‘Moestitiae Encomium,’’ for 
instance, there broods, aptly enough, an atmosphere of 
melancholy. A weird note is struck in its opening words, 
which could well have been written as vers libre : 


Marsh and night. 

There are sounds; 

No man shall say what sounds. 

There are shadows; 

No man shall say what shadows. 

There is light ; 

Were there not shadows, no one should call it light.’ 


In the early part of ‘‘Darkest England’’ the words depict 
aversion and horror. When he speaks of those geniuses 
who were their own worst enemies—Shelley, De Quincey, and 
Coleridge—the words breathe an understanding sympathy. 
An exuberant delight shows in his appreciation of Shelley’s 
poetry, as in the paragraph where he characterizes ‘‘Prome- 
theus Unbound”’ as an ‘‘amazing lyric world.’’ In ‘‘Pagan- 
ism Old and New’’ and ‘‘Nature’s Immortality’’ his phrasing 
is full of a sense of disappointment and impatience. Who 
can help feeling this in his contemptuous appraisement of 
modern Sicily ? 


When the Muses talked, they named it Sicily. Was 
it, and is it not? Alas, where’s Eden or Taprobane? 
Where flows Alpheus now? You take a map (great 
Poetry! have they mapped Heaven?) and show me— 
what? The dust heap of Italy; a thing spurned con- 
temptuously from the toe of the Ausonian mainland ; you 
point at it, you men of knowledge, and this, you say, is 
Sicily. You may be right; I know not; but it is not 
Sicily for me.’ 


What in the ordinary prose essayist might be called affecta- 
tion is, in Thompson, entirely spontaneous—his natural way 
of thinking and speaking. He could never have brought 
himself to write as a rhetorician with an obvious logical out- 
line, marked divisions, recapitulations, formal transitions and 
connectives, such as ‘‘from this it follows’’ or ‘‘hence we 
see’; yet there is no loss of clarity nor noticeable discon- 


?“*Moestitiae Encomium,” p. 110. * “‘Nature’s Immortality,” p. 79. 
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tinuity : which is a high achievement of style. What seems 
an occasional lapse in logic may, in part, be only an artistic 
concealment of structure; but sometimes there is a real un- 
concern for logical sequence and development, as might well 
be expected when the writer flies off into lyric strains. Such 
unconcern is to be found in the Shelley essay ; and a close 
analysis of many of the others reveals a certain looseness of 
structure, such as not a few of his poems exhibit. But the 
complete absence of artifice thus shown makes us ready to 
allow for this defect. 

We have already mentioned the simplicity of the poet’s 
style, a quality closely connected with naturalness. Speaking 
generally, his sentences are short and uninvolved. Long 
periods with subordinate clauses are sometimes used, but they 
are just the contrasting beadline which breaks the mono- 
chrome of the wall. One recalls that the ‘‘readableness”’ of 
Macaulay is largely due to the same device of parallel sen- 
tences, the relation of which to each other is so obvious as 
not to need expression. Here are several examples chosen 
haphazard out of the abundance: ‘‘Heathenism is lovely be- 
cause it is dead. To read Keats is to grow in love with 
Paganism ; but it is the Paganism of Keats. Pagan Paganism 
was not poetical’’ ‘; ‘‘The pride of life is no more; to live is 


itself an ascetic exercise; we require spurs to being, not a 
snaffle to rein back the ardour of being. Man is his own 
mortification. Hamlet has increased and multiplied, and his 
seed fill the land.’’* And finally: ‘‘Grief is a matter of 
relativity ; the sorrow should be estimated by its proportion 
to the sorrower ; a gash is as painful to one as an amputation 


so, 3 


is to another. 

The art of this simple structure is based on a rigid con- 
tinuity of thought which can, without loss of clearness, dis- 
pense with the ordinary use of inferential, adversative, con- 
secutive, and other connectives, and on a skilful variation 
which prevents such monotony as besets Macaulay. 

In all this we are not claiming that Thompson’s style is 
entirely without fault. Did not Cicero declare that too obvious 
a metrical arrangement is a defect in prose? And over-rich- 
ness can be cloying. But while admitting that, we should 
find it hard to prune (and so improve) any particular passage. 

1 “*Paganism Old and New,”’ p. 39. 

*“*Health and Holiness,’’ p. 254. 


3 ‘*Shelley,”’ p. 10. 
+ **Nam id quidem orationis [solutae] est vitium,’’ Orator., xx, 67. 
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To turn now to the oratorical characteristics of Thompson’s 
style which, of course, are in themselves more in keeping with 
prose. Herein, naturally, he has many rivals: he can only 
employ what other experts use and as they use it. We find, 
then, in these writings the first mark of an orator, earnestness 
and sincerity, qualities related to the ‘‘feeling’’ of the poet. 
To convey conviction, which is the speaker’s aim, one must 
possess it. One cannot easily distinguish between the 
emotional earnestness which is strictly poetical and that which 
belongs to the orator ; but, if we consider the former as mainly 
self-regarding, then the proper role of the latter is the per- 
suasion of others. This the orator aims at effecting by a dis- 
play of passionately-held conviction. Note the deep feeling 
with which Thompson refutes a common pagan principle of 
life : 

- not that we suppose him [Shelley] to have found 
consolation in that senseless superstition, ‘‘the applause 
of posterity.’’ Posterity, posterity ! posterity which goes 
to Rome, weeps large-sized tears, carves beautiful in- 
scriptions over the tomb of Keats; and the worm must 
wiggle her curtsey to it all, since the dead boy, wherever 
he be, has quite other gear to tend. Never a bone less 
dry for all the tears!" 


And the simple sincerity with which he refutes another error : 


You speak, and you think she [Nature] answers you. 
It is the echo of your own voice. You think you hear the 
throbbing of her heart, and it is the throbbing of your 
own. I do not believe that Nature has a heart. . . What, 
indeed, does she want with a heart or brain? She knows 
that she is beautiful, and she is placidly content with the 
knowledge ; she was made to be gazed on, and she fulfils 
the end of her creation.’ 


This latter passage also affords an example of the directness 
which is part of the orator’s equipment. Thompson almost 
always seems conscious of the presence of the reader to whom 
he addresses himself. The second paragraph of ‘‘Shelley’’ 
might be spoken from the platform, or indeed the pulpit : 


Fathers of the Church (we would say), pastors of the 
Church, pious laics of the Church, you are taking from 
its walls the panoply of Aquinas ; take also from its walls 
the psaltery of Alighieri. Unrol the precedents of the 


1 “‘Shelley,’’ p. 15. 2 “‘Nature’s Immortality,’’ p. 80. 
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Church’s past ; recall to your minds that Francis of Assisi 
was among the precursors of Dante; that sworn to 
poverty he forswore not Beauty, .. . 


And, although this may be said to be a conscious oratorical 
effort, there are very many other similar passages equally 
direct but more spontaneous, as for instance, the passage 
quoted above concerning Sicily—‘‘You point at it, you men 
of knowledge; and this, you say, is Sicily. You may be 
right; I know not; but it is not Sicily for me.” 

Oratory has a rhythm as poetry has, a rhythm which follows 
the stress and emphasis of thought, a flow of language, a ris- 
ing and falling, a pleasing combination of movement and 
pause, in accord with the ideas to be conveyed. Note the 
swing of the following : 

Bring back, then, even the best age of Paganism, and 
you smite beauty on the cheek. But you cannot bring 
back the best age of Paganism, the age when Paganism 
was a faith... But you may bring back—dii avertant 
omen—the Paganism of the days of Pliny, and Statius, 
and Juvenal; of much philosophy and little belief; of 
superb villas and superb taste ; of banquets for the palate 
in the shape of cookery, and banquets for the eye in the 
shape of art; of poetry singing dead songs on dead 
themes with the most polished and artistic vocalization ; 
everything most polished, from the manners to the marble 
floors; of Vice carefully drained out of sight, and large 
fountains of Virtue springing in the open air ;—in a word, 
a most shining Paganism indeed—as putrescence also 
shines.’ 


Such oratorical rhythm often occurs in Thompson, and is 
more characteristic of his prose as a whole than the poetic 
rhythm mentioned above. 

Newman, in his ‘‘Idea of a University,’’ instances as an 
example of an orator’s elaboration of his subject, Hamlet’s 
explanation of his mourning—‘‘’Tis not my inky cloak, good 
Mother.’’ The device is called ‘‘amplification’’ and, of course, 
it adds greatly to the force of an idea. It is a favourite usage 
of the fertile mind of Thompson. Sometimes it is effected by 
the accumulation of details, as in the previous quotation. 
Sometimes a thought is stated literally and repeated figura- 
tively—‘‘Seldom is the death of a poet mourned in true poetry. 


1 “Paganism Old and New,” p. 49. One is reminded of Ruskin’s apt use 
of the same vivid image. 
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Not often is the singer coffined in laurel-wood.”’* Or again 
the expansion consists in the accumulation of comparisons— 
‘‘When the Muses talked they named it Sicily. Was it, and 
is it not? Alas, where’s Eden or Taprobane? Where flows 
Alpheus now ?”’ 

A final point to notice is the poet-orator’s use of epigrams’ ; 
obviously a use which lends vigour to a speaker’s style. The 
simplicity and brevity of Thompson’s sentence structure lends 
itself well to the practice. What he said of De Quincey, we 
can well say of him: he ‘‘often sums up the characteristics of 
his subject in memorably fresh and inclusive sentences.’’ * 
Here are a few from various places: ‘‘Sanctity is genius in 
religion’”’ ‘; ‘Ritual is poetry addressed to the eye’’ °; ‘‘Ag- 
nosticism is the everlasting perhaps. An atheist is a man 
who believes himself an accident.’’* This last savours of 
paradox, which is, in fact, a variety of epigram. Sometimes 
his paradoxes need to be taken from their context to be very 
conspicuous, as for example: ‘‘Shelley never could have 
been a man, for he never was a boy’’ ’; ‘‘To the body itself 
we Owe a Certain inevitable obedience, as the father owes a 
measure of obeisance to the child, and the ruler is governed 
by the ruled.’’ * Furthermore, the orator’s antithetical habit 
is well illustrated in this vivid prose. These are typical : ‘‘We, 


who love the gods, do not worship them. The ancients, who 
worshipped the gods, did not love them’’ ’; ‘‘Love is an af- 
fection, its display an emotion ; love is the air, its display is 
the wind. An affection may be constant ; an emotion can no 


99 10 


more be constant than the wind can constantly blow. 
It may be said that all these tricks of language are, after 
all, to be found in many other writers: there is nothing new 
about them. Well, the novelty is to find them combined in such 
profusion and skill in one mass. The poetic qualities were to 
be: the oratorical less so: it is the nice proportion of their 
blending that makes Thompson’s style peculiarly his own. 


ROBERT W. SCHMIDT, S.J. 


 **Shelley,”” p. 27. 

? This is well developed by Sister Madeleva in her paper on ‘‘The Prose of 
Francis Thompson,’’ published in atmngti s Nuns and Other Essays."’ 

3 “‘Thomas De Quincey,’’ p. 2 4 “Health and Holiness,” p- 260. 

5 Quoted, Everard Meynell, “Life of Francis Thompson,” revised edition, 
p- 161. 

6 At the beginning of ‘‘Paganism Old and New”’ as it appears in ‘‘Modern 
Catholic Prose,’’ compiled by Theodore Maynard. In his complete works 
this essay has a different introduction. 

7 “*Shelley,’’ p. 9. 8 “Health and Holiness,”’ p. 258. 

9 “Paganism Old and New,” p. 4o. 10 ‘*Shelley,’’ p. 13. 





THE FALL AND HUMAN HISTORY 


HERE is scarcely any more obvious fact in the his- 
tory of mankind than this: that the consequences of 
the Fall of Man colour the whole fabric of human life. 
Every human anguish, from a toothache to the crucifixion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, links up with that Fall. It stands 
back of every corpse-strewn battlefield ; its shadow stalks be- 
side famine in the blighted fields; it cries aloud in the pangs 
of every birth of a child; it makes toil hateful; it throws up 
barriers between man and man, barriers of greed in their mar- 
ket-places, barriers of pride and snobbery in their social 
groups, barriers of ignorance and intolerance everywhere. All 
the lusts crawl out from it, as snakes crawl from their breed- 
ing place. Men have always known these earthly conse- 
quences of the Fall, even when they did not clearly know, or 
stupidly denied, their source; even when they scarcely sus- 
pected the more appalling consequences of them that reach 
into eternity. 

All the sadness of life echoes regret for our lost paradise; 
and all the nobility of life lies in our struggles to regain it. In 
the supernatural order, that was Our Lord’s purpose in the 
Incarnation, to give us back what we had lost in the Fall 
of Adam. In the natural as well as supernatural order, that 
is, or should be, the goal of all education : to replace ignor- 
ance by knowledge, to turn our tendencies from evil to good, 
to build virtues in place of vices, to enable us to cope with a 
hostile nature, making corn to grow instead of weeds and 
brambles, sheltering us from the inclemency of the weather, 
securing peace and harmony and plenty for our short days 
on this earth, and guiding all our efforts to a more perfect 
peace and happiness beyond this life. There is no other really 
sound ‘philosophy of history’’ than the interpretation of 
human events in the light of this aim. The quality and 
quantity of any generation’s struggles with the consequences 
of the Fall of Man make up its most significant culture. 

One mav illustrate that truth from any age of which we 
know broadly how it tried to deal with the consequences of 
the Fall. But as soon as we begin to consider those struggles 
of men, we realize that they are never completely successful 
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in this life; they have a common and melancholy character of 
defeat. For the sake of simplicity, look at men’s efforts to 
solve three of the major problems set up by the consequences 
of the Fall. These three major problems are concerned with 
war, poverty and mismanagement of sex.’ All our history 
shows the mass of mankind for ever victims of war, poverty 
and sexual blunderings; never succeeding in banishing these 
three from human experience ; counting it a triumph if they 
lessen their distressful incidence or their poignancy. Our ad- 
vances from barbarism and our relapses into barbarism are 
relative; in the greatest advances, we still come far short of 
entire success in our efforts; in the darkest relapses, we still 
keep some nobility of struggle. Our historical comparisons 
must be comparisons only of greater or lesser failures; we 
have no absolute of good or bad in purely human achieve- 
ments. 

Sometimes men forget those relative values in estimating 
the struggles of some particular generation against the con- 
sequences of the Fall. One reads, for instance, sweeping and 
indiscriminate praise of the thirteenth century, or sweeping 
condemnation of the Religious Revolt of the sixteenth century 
or of the French Revolution. There are, indeed, great con- 
trasts between historic periods; but they are not contrasts of 
black and white; they are contrasts only of lighter and darker 
greys. 

Even in that more sober evaluation, it is always interesting 
(and, one may hope, profitable) to study comparatively some 
of the more sharply marked differences in the quality of men’s 
struggles with the consequences of the Fall. It may be worth 
while, for example, to compare the efforts to reduce the inci- 
dence of war, which were made in the Catholic Middle Ages, 
those efforts, say, stemming out from the Cluniac reform, 
with the efforts toward the same end made in our own times, 
since the close of the Great War. That comparison cannot 
even be attempted in the brief space of a paper like this. But 
one may offer a hint of some such grounds for the comparison 
as these : 

1. The circumstances of each set of efforts: on the one 
hand, a socially turbulent people, of rude lives, yet having 
a common supernatural Faith ; on the other, a settled people, 

1 That last is a cumbersome phrase, for which one is tempted to substitute 
simply ‘‘unchastity.’’ But in reality the problem is much larger than the moral 


problem of unchastity. Quite chaste men and women still sadly mismanage 
sexual relations even in Christian marriages. 
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long inured to close social organization, but largely devoid of 
religious beliefs. 

2. The means used by each: in the earlier age, an appeal 
to individual virtue, based upon supernatural motives; in the 
later age, a massed social and political appeal, purely natural. 
istic in character. 

3- Finally, the results achieved : through the Truce of God, 
which did actually alleviate much of the barbarities of medie. 
val conflict ; and through the League of Nations, which seems 
hitherto so nearly futile even to those who esteem it. 

It is quite likely that the relative social simplicity of the 
Middle Ages made it easier for men to see that wars do not 
spring from blind economic forces, but from the greed and 
pride and ambition of individual men; and that the remedy 
against war must, therefore, be sought in a moral and reli- 
gious control of human passions. In like manner, it is easy 
to see how the enormous complexity of the modern social and 
economic organization may lead men to think of the causes 
of war as mass causes, beyond individual control. Yet, for 
all the differences of circumstances, the roots of war, now as 
then, are in distorted appetites and emotions. Only now we 
are weaker in confronting the problem of controlling these 
impulses, because we have so largely abandoned supernatural 
aids in that control. It is conceivable that a hundred thousand 
crucifixes, reverenced along the roads of Europe, might be a 
more powerful antidote to the passions that stir up war than 
are the manceuverings of politicians in a League of Nations. 

As with war, so also may one compare the efforts against 
poverty made, say, in the thirteenth century and in the 
twentieth century. It is not difficult to contrast the patient 
attitude of the earlier time with the impatient attitude of the 
later; the limited Catholic hope, content to relieve poverty 
rather than to abolish it, with the modern insistence, against 
all the lessons of history and all our knowledge of human 
nature, that poverty can and must be abolished; the warmly 
personal, though often inefficient, charity of the Catholic age, 
with the cold economic mechanism of Socialist or Communist 
panaceas ; the vision of Christ in the poor, the tolerant, sigh- 
ing, half-humorous pity for the poor, with the modern irrita- 
tion over poverty as something absolutely ugly and abhorrent. 

The difference of approach between the two sorts of effort 
is profound. In one view, poverty, for all its distressing ef- 
fects, is considered calmly, in the long light of eternity. It is 
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an evil, but not an endless evil ; it may be an occasion of good, 
both to him who endures it, and to him who relieves it ; it has 
its nobilities, its strange dignities; at worst, it is ‘‘shade of 
His hand, outstretched caressingly.’’ In the other view, 
poverty is wholly vile and evil; because that view is limited 
to time alone. Poverty narrows opportunities for pleasure 
and fame and power; and, therefore, it limits or destroys the 
only values life has. Poverty, in that view, is one of the 
ultimate tragedies ; indeed, Bernard Shaw says it is the only 
evil. No surrender of freedom, of spiritual aims, is too great, 
if only by such surrender men can level the possession of 
wealth and destroy poverty. In one view, an incarnate God, 
poor in Bethlehem and Nazareth, sheds a dimly apprehended 
radiance over poverty, which made it possible for saints like 
St. Francis of Assisi actually to idealize and love Lady 
Poverty ; in the other, a State, harshly self-contained for all 
its human feebleness, marshals its forces in grim determina- 
tion to do away with a hated thing. 

In much the same way, one may compare the efforts made, 
in a Catholic culture and in a pagan culture, to cope with the 
problems of sex. Those problems are manifold : psychologi- 
cal, physiological, economic, and moral. They involve, for 
instance, irregular gratification of the sex appetite; mental, 
social, and physical maladjustments between husband and 
wife; the dread of pregnancies, even though these are the 
primary end of the sex impulse. It is a study in contrasts to 
consider the attitude toward these problems, say, of the Catho- 
lic age of chivalry, and of the modern scientific age. The 
Catholic spirit of chivalry endeavoured to idealize the rela- 
tions between the sexes; it set women, sometimes a trifle 
grotesquely, upon a pedestal; it taught self-restraint, on a 
basis partly supernatural, partly romantic. Of course, it did 
not attain complete success. One of the many reasons for its 
considerable failures was that it affected directly only a small 
fraction of the population, the knightly class. How much 
the influence of that spirit filtered down from the knights to 
the burghers and peasants is an important question, not easily 
answered. But for the dominant part of society in that time, 
the spirit of chivalry did create an ideal of conduct which 
exerted some real force in daily life; and because that ideal 
wore a borrowed glory from Mary, who was Virgin and 
Mother, it tended to clothe courtesy between the sexes with 
its proper sanctity. The very presence of such an ideal, even 
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though it remained an unattained ideal, gave a recognizable 
tone to the medieval culture. 

The modern age views the problems of sex with compara- 
tively little idealism. Indeed, its scientific temper prides it- 
self on its matter-of-factness, and is likely to condemn all 
idealism in its right contempt for the excesses of idealism. 
As it looks back upon the vast muddle of injustice and cruelty 
wrought by mankind in its mismanagement of sex, it seems 
to despair of a solution for sexual problems based upon right, 
and to content itself with an avowed purpose of seeking at 
least some comfortable solution. It studies the physiology 
and the psychology of sex more searchingly than our fore. 
fathers did. It is more concerned with minimizing the bur- 
dens of sexual maladjustments, consequences of the Fall of 
Man, than with evaluating the moral significance of the 
remedies suggested to deal with them. 

In a Catholic culture, marital incompatibilities were misfor- 
tunes to be endured, just as one had to endure so many other 
sad mischances of this unsatisfactory life; they could not al- 
ways be removed, just as they cannot always be removed to- 
day, but there was no running away from them. But the multi- 
tudes that largely determine the pagan culture of modern 
times have little patience with that attitude toward the prob- 
lems of sex. Divorce, easily obtained, is the remedy for mari- 
tal discontent ; contraception, for the burden of child-bear- 
ing; extra-marital intercourse, for the social and economic 
obstacles to marriage. There is the same impatience and in- 
tolerance here as there is in dealing with the problem of 
poverty, the same hard and ruthless seeking for a solution 
that shall call for no enduring of hardships by the individual. 

These crude suggestions of historical comparisons are 
offered only as sketchy illustrations of a point of view in study- 
ing history. They need not be limited, as here they have 
been, to widely separated periods in history. The great 
changes in culture are brought about by a constant succes- 
sion of changes in the attitude of men towardsthe consequences 
of their Fallin Adam. Usually, those changes in attitude are 
so gradual that they are not readily perceptible over short 
ranges of time; but they are none the less effective for not 
being easily perceived. Even what we often think of as 
abrupt revolutions, such as the Religious Revolt of the six- 
teenth century, or the political revolts of the seventeenth and 
succeeding centuries, are only the impressive explosions of 
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forces built up through multitudinous changes of human atti- 
tudes toward the consequences of the Fall. Human conduct in 
the large always has its roots in the dominating beliefs of men, 
which supply both the energy and the direction of conduct. 
But the flux and shift of beliefs, aims, and efforts amongst 
men, always working like a leaven in conduct, do not always 
accumulate energy in a slow and imperceptible way. Per- 
haps the most distinctive mark of modern civilization is the 
rapidity with which masses of men have taken up new orienta- 
tions. Obviously, this striking fact is due to the improvement 
in our means of communication. The improvement began 
with the invention of printing in the Western world, nearly 
five hundred years ago; it has been even more effectively car- 
ried forward in the past hundred years, through the invention 
and use of telegraph, telephone and radio, and the enormous 
multiplication of books, periodicals and motion-pictures. Ideas 
now are spread throughout whole populations (often in a 
planned and directed manner) within the space of months, 
where once they needed a long lifetime for theirdissemination. 
We have speeded up the rate of change in men’s attitudes to- 
ward the consequences of the Fall, and hence have speeded up 
the development of great historic movements. One can now 
note sharp contrasts in cultures between one generation and 
its successor. For instance, millions of pagans to-day in 
Europe and the Americas are children of Christian parents; 
the wide increase of Socialistic and Communistic trends, of 
divorce and contraception, of political propaganda against 
war, is a matter of observation within the lifetime of one man. 
Yet the differences of rate of change in men’s beliefs and 
efforts do not affect the essential processes of human history. 
Moving slowly, or moving rapidly, these remain the same in 
character. Man for ever finds himself in a hostile environ- 
ment, set by his Creator upon a great quest and purpose, but 
hampered constantly by the kinks and quirks of a nature im- 
perfect and rebellious ever since Adam sinned. All his his- 
tory is a history of struggle, and of struggle marked in this 
life by only partial successes. What he thinks of that struggle ; 
in what temper of courage, patience and humility, or of fear, 
irritation and pride, he approaches the struggle; what efforts 
he plans and makes, what helps he relies upon in the 
struggle; these are the most centrally significant elements of 
his life’s activity. As they change, his history changes; for 


they are his history. WILLIAM KANE, S.J 
ANE, S.J. 
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OR the last three years or more Biology as an educa- 
tional subject has been much in the public eye. A 


looker-on might be tempted to conclude that a small 
party of enthusiasts were determined by every means in their 
power to secure for this subject a share in that popular in- 
terest which, for the last decade of years, has greeted the re- 
cent advances in physical science and the philosophical utter- 
ances of its great master workers, and to obtain for it, once 
more, the notoriety which it possessed, shortly after the pub- 
lication of that epoch-making work, ‘‘The Origin of Species.” 
In contrast to the inevitable interest in Physics, as popularized 
by experts, one senses something like an organized attempt 
to force Biology into public notice, whether acceptable or not. 

Now the term Biology is a comprehensive one. The writer 
must, therefore, crave indulgence for inadequate treatment in 
any one aspect, since there are so many to be envisaged. Be- 
fore enumerating them, so as severally to discuss their bear- 
ing on Catholicism, it would be well to note a profound 
change which has gradually come over men of science gener- 
ally, a change which is, therefore, influencing biological 
workers as well. Until twenty years ago the man of science 
thought he had fulfilled his duty to his fellow-men if he faith- 
fully struggled to investigate Nature in the peace of his 
laboratory. He was as one consecrated, almost a recluse. 
With his austere devotion to truth, his utter determination to 
face the issue personally, he did not deem it necessary to 
study the possible effects of the exploitation of the gifts to 
mankind which he had secured by his wholly disinterested re- 
searches. Neither was he at pains to emphasize where hypo- 
theses ended and facts emerged. A so-called ‘‘morality of 
science’ was unheard of. 

The terrible condition of the world to-day, creating as it 
does in all unselfish people a real desire to do something 
to ameliorate the lot of the multitude, has reacted seriously on 
this former scientific aloofness. There is a growing uneasi- 
ness in the minds of many as to the foundations of what is 
called Scientific Method. Contrasting Science with Art and 
Literature, Dr. Alfred Noyes hints at this changed attitude 


in his ‘‘Unknown God’’— 
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Science and Science alone, seems to have retained its 
virtue, in its determination to accept no creed that con- 
flicts with the truth as it sees it, and its determination to 
reject any theory of right or wrong, beauty or goodness, 
honour or justice, which rests on false foundations or il- 
lusory and outworn beliefs. In the meantime, something 
else has happened, something that is difficult to define or 
describe. Science has not changed its austere determina- 
tion ; but quietly and unexpectedly it has met Religion at 
the cross-roads. Each was going its own way, and each 
is standing with a new humility in the other’s presence, 
before an unfathomable and eternal mystery. 


Is this true specifically of Biology? It seems to me that it is 
so. I really think that an open confession of a change of 
outlook has been heard in Great Britain from the Presidential 
Chairs of Section D—the Zoology section—of the British As- 
sociation in the last two years. And when we remember that 
General Smuts, the President of the Association in the year 
of the Faraday Centenary Celebrations (1931) used the op- 
portunity to develop his Theory of Holism—these later ad- 
dresses are all the more significant. With regard to General 
Smuts’s address, embodying as it did the ‘‘Holistic’’ philo- 
sophy of life, Sir Bertram Windle significantly remarked 
when, some time ago, that philosophical essay was first pub- 
lished, that its author was crying out for what, did he but 
realize it, already existed, namely, the full and satisfying 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

But even before General Smuts had spoken, Professor 
W.E. Agar, one of the clearest, bravest and deepest of bio- 
logical thinkers, an ingenious experimentalist whose results 
are most rigorously tested before being published, had thrown 
in his lot with Vitalism, confessing himself perfectly satisfied 
with the evidence. ‘‘The comparison of vital processes with 
behaviour of a type for which consciousness must be postu- 
lated is not popular with biologists, for one or more of the 
following reasons : It is contrary to the canons of sound scien- 
tific procedure; the facts do not require it; it is sterile as a 
working hypothesis. I have tried to show that all these ob- 
jections are unjustifiable.” * 

In 1933 came Mr. Gray’s epoch-making Address to the 
British Association’s Leicester Meeting in which he separated 


* Presidential Address to the Workers in Physiology and Experimental 
Psychology, Brisbane, 1930. 
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himself from those who hold a mechanistic view of life. All 
the more weight attaches to this declaration in that Mr. Gray 
practically leads the School of Experimental Biology in 
Britain to-day, and has an enormous prestige among the 
younger Zoologists. Lastly, Dr. Russell’s Aberdeen Address, 
1934, wherein he deplored the continued influence on Biology 
of the classical doctrine of Materialism, must be still fresh in 
the memory of those interested. 

As a result of the aforesaid feeling of instability, two species 
of question are persistently arising in the world of science— 
the prelude, let us hope, to others of a more religious char- 
acter. First, is this aloofness of the man of science from 
practical affairs justified ? Should he leave it entirely to others 
to use as they like any new knowledge he may acquire? 
Should he not rather take some responsibility for its bearing 
on the world at large, and seek to control it in some way? 
Secondly, could not the technique of science, so successful in 
its own sphere, be carried out in the conduct of world affairs ? 
Could not the discipline evolved in the laboratory be some- 
how applied to produce a good administrator, a good 
organizer? Want of leadership seems to be responsible for 
much that is amiss in the world to-day. Knowledge of facts 
has outgrown the capacity to apply them wisely : man risks 
becoming the victim instead of the master of Nature; as that 
far-seeing analyst of social conditions, His Holiness the Pope, 
has more than once declared. 

However that be, I am firmly convinced that it is an en- 
deavour on the part of some to test out the validity of the 
power of the scientific method to elucidate the problems of 
the world to-day that is responsible for much recently-sug- 
gested social legislation, which not unfrequently is at variance 
with Catholic morality. All the more reason for Catholics to 
take a more active part in investigating biological principles, 
especially in the matter of the problem of ‘‘inheritance’’—the 
transmission of qualities from parents to offspring. A true 
science of heredity is only just emerging, and already a 
mighty fabric of a philosophical nature is being reared on the 
slenderest foundation of proved scientific facts. Accordingly, 
it is important that we should, on every occasion that arises, 
make a cold, unemotional demand for the scientifically-proved 
facts underlying any new proposal for the good of the race, 
and to weigh these thoughtfully. Many of my readers have 
felt thrilled to enthusiasm by the Call to Catholic Action made 
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by our Holy Father, yet have wondered how they could utilize 
their particular training and gifts. Here is critical work of 
the highest value lying to the hand of any zealous Graduate, 
viz., the ascertaining from the original papers in any par- 
ticular subject where fact stops and where hypothesis begins, 
so as to check the basis of legislative proposals. It is obvious 
that our knowledge of the principles underlying human in- 
heritance must perforce originate in the realms of plant and 
animal Biology. In these matters an index to the proved 
conclusions of good and reliable workers which could, on 
emergency, be placed at the disposal of a busy administrator, 
would be a work of great apostolic value.’ 

Let us now turn our attention from the medical to another 
aspect of applied Biology. Can it be said that the perfection 
of science to-day, which has had the effect of freeing man from 
the necessity of fighting for his life or his livelihood against 
harmful natural forces, or of multiplying his means of sub- 
sistence, is a good thing or not? The extermination or con- 
trol of insect plagues or of diseases which blighted plant life ; 
the evolution of rapidly maturing and more fruitful crops; 
the extension of the seasons for growing different varieties ; 
the miracles effected by hybridization—all this biological pro- 
gress results in increasing leisure. Is the increase of leisure 
a good thing? Well, Adam had plenty before the Fall, and 
the burden of work was part of his punishment. It seems to 
me that anything that sets men free for self-cultivation should 
be welcomed by Catholics, who know that the next world has 
higher claims upon them than this, and that the need of 
working for a living cuts men off from much that is desirable 
in this—research, the arts, travel, even physical health and 
development. No, we ought to bend our energies towards 
learning, and helping others to learn, how to use the acquisi- 
tion of leisure for the improvement of spiritual life. The her- 
mits of old acquired leisure to pursue their supernatural 
activities by simplifying their material wants; others, desir- 
ous of more time for spiritual pursuits, banded themselves— 
as indeed they still do—in communities which, by working 
together, achieved the same end, 7.e., of freeing the individual 
from absorbing material cares in order to procure leisure for 
the things of the mind and soul. Let us, then, not blame 

1 Professor Renouf, of University College, Cork, is trying to form a Guild 
of Catholic Biologists, similar to St. Luke’s Guild of Doctors, which it is 


hoped will unite for mutual support the somewhat scattered Catholics who pro- 
fess Biology up and down the country, and will co-operate with the physicians. 
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Science for the modern problem of unemployment and its at- 
tendant evils, which are due mostly to the disorders of the 
Capitalist system, but rather rejoice that we have more leisure 
for attending to higher things, such as all that makes for a 
closer union with our Maker—the various means of grace, the 
knowledge of the ‘‘unsearchable riches of Christ,’’ the culti- 
vation of good works, and all, too, that makes for intellectual 
development—the cultivation of hand and brain in developing 
beautiful crafts, and extending artistic pursuits. The modern 
cult of allotment and other gardening is a hopeful sign that 
something is being done to secure for the individual the 
benefits of increased leisure. Much research is being carried 
out in applied or economic Biology, which, by the use of the 
popular team method, occupies hundreds of workers. In this 
general way, then, the freedom from prolonged and excessive 
work under pressure of necessity which biological progress 
has brought about, has opened out for Catholics means to give 
fuller expression to their Faith. 

To turn now to pure Biology, which endeavours to deduce 
and formulate principles from the growing accumulation of 
newly-discovered facts, without any concern about their ap- 
plication to means of livelihood or developments of culture. 
Take Cytology, the study of the cell, which is the unit of 
structure in plant and animal, but is itself a veritable micro- 
cosm whose complexities seem to increase in proportion to 
the amount of study expended upon it. The pens of experts, 
many of them busy in the Catholic University of Louvain, 
are constantly describing fresh results of investigation in this 
subject. The task of the Catholic synthesist, whose devotion 
to truth embraces both the facts of revelation and those of 
experiment, is to see that no conclusions are formed which are 
not based on all the data. 

In one recent branch of Cytology, Tissue Culture, remark- 
able progress is being made. Although to Ross Harrison be- 
longs the honour of initiating this remarkable method of at- 
tacking the study of growth whereby, for instance, nerves can 
be made to develop outside the animal body that produced 
them, yet Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Medical Research De- 
partment of the Rockefeller Institute, New York, perhaps de- 
serves the title of co-founder of this science, because of his 
masterful manipulation of a technique which, in a way, he 
re-created, and certainly standardized. The achievements in 
Tissue Culture read like a fairy story, yet this fairy story has 
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a practical bearing, for it has been pressed into the service 
of cancer research, and, it is hoped, will eventually throw 
some light on that refractory disease—arthritis. 

Then, of course, no limit has yet been discovered to the 
fruits of research along the lines opened out by Abbot Men- 
del’s theories of heredity. For example, Mendelism and Cyto- 
logy conjointly are responsible for the Chromosome Theory of 
Inheritance, a theory idolized by its adherents, but anathema 
to its opponents, who consider it has no foundation whatever 
in scientific fact. 

A feature of our time has been the invasion of the biological 
field by the mathematician, not content with what is peculiarly 
his own domain, astronomical research. Mr. R. A. Fisher, 
in Discovery, asserts that the mathematical work carried out 
in the Galton Laboratory and elsewhere, in connexion with 
evolution and heredity, is as yet unknown in mathematical 
centres, whereas biologists interested in the practical and 
technical details of experimentation have long been employ- 
ing mathematics in inductive reasoning from particular facts. 
Even as Sir J. Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington are allowing 
this mathematical zeal to distort their conceptions of the 
Deity, so Genetisists—to judge from a remark made by one 
of them at a recent public meeting’ concerning the inheritance 
of tuberculosis—are very likely, through their ignoring of 
spiritual values, to mismanage this new mathematical side 
of Biology and to need careful watching. 

It is too soon to estimate the ultimate moral bearing of the 
several sub-sciences just enumerated. As already remarked, 
certain agnostic scientists are trying to erect a superstructure 
bigger than the real foundations warrant upon the theories of 
heredity contributed by Cytology, Mendelism and Statistics 
respectively. Genuine experts, realizing that we are only on 
the threshold of discoveries which need cautious and pro- 
longed testing, and of: which the consequences cannot yet be 
foretold, are much more intellectually humble. 

Problems of Morphology, the science which dominated re- 
search for many years after the issue of Darwin’s publica- 
tions, are still enthusiastically pursued in some Universities, 
and we readily admit that morphological knowledge is essen- 
tial to other branches of Biology, but, to judge by the literary 

output on the subject, it is losing popularity. Younger 


' A speaker at the Meeting of Scottish National Mental Health and Welfare 
Associations, Edinburgh, 1934. 
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students, somewhat unwisely encouraged by leaders who for- 
get what they themselves owe to the severe discipline of 
morphological pursuits, are fighting shy of a long syllabus in 
morphology, and turning to Experimental Biology, a pursuit 
which has a common field of inquiry with both Physics and 
Chemistry as well as Physiology. An interest in the living 
animal as such, quite distinct from Natural History, is grow- 
ing. Indeed, ‘‘Animal Behaviour’’ is the latest arrival among 
biological studies. This, of course, is intimately connected 
with Experimental Zoology and Psychology, both of which 
have important philosophical aspects, and in this way, de- 
mand the attention of the Catholic investigator. A general 
and welcome growth in ‘‘humanity’’ has had, in many minds, 
the awkward by-result of obliterating the essential distinction 
between the animal soul and the human. 

An elucidation of the complexities of Animal Behaviour 
necessitates a knowledge of Animal Ecology, a comparatively 
new science at which we can only glance, which deals with the 
relations between living organisms and their surroundings. 
In so far as man is bound to be influenced by his animal 
environment, Animal Ecology enters very intimately into 
colonization questions. Most primitive peoples have settled 
down into a more or less harmonious relationship with the 
animals and plants of their own country. The advent of the 
colonist is apt to upset this balance of nature, and so lead to 
disastrous consequences. 

Thus we see that the ambit of Biology is so large that it 
includes even those disturbing problems connected with the 
preservation of native Cultures. Christianity is for all men, 
but Christian civilization may take varied forms according 
to the environment in which the Faith finds itself. Too little 
heed has hitherto been taken in missionary enterprise of these 
differences of mental and material culture, and the Church is 
labouring earnestly to equip her modern apostles with the 
necessary biological knowledge which will make their labours 
really fruitful. Catholics must repudiate modern theories 
which would leave the heathen to his blindness or eviscerate 
Christian teaching in his supposed interests. 

Morphology, Embryology and Geographical Distribution 
immediately suggest the vast and well-worn subject of organic 
Evolution. Regarding this, although it has mistakenly been 
made the battle-ground between Religion and Science, I shall 
only say that Science cannot make progress without the aid 
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of hypotheses. In strictly biological fields the evolutionary 
theory has been productive of enormous advances in know- 
ledge. On the other hand, I understand that in Ethnology it 
has retarded progress by directing research into blind alleys. 
The world of science is waiting for one of those geniuses 
whose mental grasp is vast and clear and powerful enough 
to seize and show the correlation and interdependence (since 
all truth is one and consistent) of the innumerable facts of 
morphology, geology and kindred sciences." Alas, New- 
tons, Hamiltons, Pasteurs, emerge only at rare intervals, so 
we shall have to wait for the great synthesizer who shall reveal 
the whole divine Plan so far as creatures may grasp it. But 
Evolution has long since ceased to be a bogey for Catholics. 
The materialistic variety has succumbed under the weight 
of its own absurdity and, once a First Creative Cause is ad- 
mitted, our knowledge of the divine methods is a matter of 
evidence. Lamarck, the first biologist to give a scientific 
basis to what had hitherto been a nebulous fancy, was a good 
Catholic. In fact, the heated controversy on Evolution fol- 
lowing the ‘Origin of Species,’’ was started by Protestant 
divines, who had only their fallible reasons wherewith to 
interpret revelation. 

Biology as a subject of study and research is commended 
to Catholics, both from its intrinsic importance and from its 
utility, negative and positive, in promoting the Faith. It 
follows that, since it must be learned, it should be taught. To 
whom and to what extent ? Happily, wise guidance is at hand 
in several recent publications. There is Mr. Lauwerys’s ‘‘Edu- 
cation and Biology’’ reviewed favourably in this journal last 
February. Dr. Ethel M. Poulton has also written to The 
Sower, and published as a booklet, valuable suggestions as 
to method. Again, Professor L. P. W. Renouf’s article in 
the Dublin Review last April, may be profitably studied, and 
with special reference to Secondary and Central Schools the 
present writer lately spoke on the subject (see the Report 
of the Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of Catholic Colleges). 
The reason why competent guidance is necessary lies in the 
fact that syllabuses have been framed by non-Catholics which, 
probably unconsciously, introduce matters not suited to class- 
teaching. 

Speaking more generally, one may well hope that the grow- 
ing abandonment of the materialistic outlook, the real attempt 


2 See ‘‘Flashes of Genius,” by H. V. Gill, S.J., THz Montn, Jan., 1933. 
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which is being made to think out problems honestly and 
deeply, the inability which many frequently feel to make 
their respective positions clear to each other by the old 
methods, the approach, in a word, to the sane processes of 
Scholastic Philosophy, may bring biologists, as it has already 
brought many psychologists, to a study of our great St. 
Thomas of Aquin. One often hears it lamented in scientific 
circles that much valuable time is wasted over fruitless dis- 
cussions that turn out to be caused merely by verbal or con- 
ceptual misunderstandings. Modern science seems to have 
lost that power of precision in terms, which was so charac- 
teristic of an age in which the Latin tongue was the medium 
of communication, and consequently to be in danger of losing 
that power of abstract thought which was the glory of the 
medieval world at its zenith. 

Let, then, Catholic scientists, who have at their back that 
philosophia perennis, the application of which to modern re- 
search has been so admirably illustrated by the Louvain school 
amongst others, help to the best of their ability to keep Bio- 
logy in the direction in which alone fruitful and lasting re- 


sults can be expected. 
M. TAYLOR, S.N.D. 





Creatures 


NDER the pillar that upholds the skies, 

Under that shaft whose adamantine base 
Rests on earth’s very heart, enshrinéd lies 
A carven gem, these runes upon its face :— 
“I turned this column, set it in its place, 
Modelled the world and cast the firmament, 
I spun the spheres, each for its proper race, 
I breathed my life into the element, 
I formed green trees and plants, I made and sent 
The whales and fish, the beasts, each living thing; 
And loving them, I blessed them as they went, 
That they should multiply and serve their king— 
THEE, crowned by grace to such high sovereignties, 
To give thy heart in love—but not to these.’’ 

R. S. MILWARD. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 
HUMBLE LIFE 
PART IV 


HAT the subject of this autobiography was imagina- 
tive and also abnormally sensitive in the sense that 
impressions once conveyed to her mind produced re- 
actions which were quite out of the common and disproportion- 
ate to the stimulus which provoked them, must, I think, be ad- 
mitted. At the same time, it is obvious that what may seem 
to some an extravagance of innocence and an exaggerated 
modesty were not due to any Catholic training, for she had 
none. If anyone likes to invoke inherited instincts as a cause, 
we have to recognize that the mother was a Protestant from 
the north of England and that the Irish father and uncle 
show no trace of any such ascetical bent. With the Irish 
aunts who were nuns Miss Kate never had any contact what- 
ever. Psychologically the case seems to me to be curiously 
full of interest, and it is difficult to resist the impression that 
some heavenly guidance watched over a soul so alarmingly 
exposed to every form of evil influence. The one thing of 
which I am personally convinced is that the narrative is sin- 
cere, not only in the sense that it faithfully represents the be- 
lief of the narrator at the time when it was written, but that 
it corresponds accurately with the facts of the past and is a 
trustworthy record of her feelings and ideas in the years of her 
adolescence. It will be remembered that Miss Kate at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, having been expelled from the Pro- 
testant school for corrupting the other girls with her popish 
superstitions, came back to find her father better lodged and, 
for the moment, earning a competent livelihood.—[H.T.] 


CHAPTER IV 
TEMPTATION AND PROTECTION 
Part of the garden was let to acrobats for practice on the 
tight-rope and flying trapeze. I often watched them, and it 


looked easy to me, so I made up my mind to try to do as 
they did. They performed at the Oxford Music Hall and else- 
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where. Once I tried to leap like them and catch the swinging 
bar. It was called a leap of 100 feet, as the trapeze was fixed 
up on the top of an old house, and it swung the length of the 
garden where they caught the other iron which was swung to 
them. Of course, I fell, it simply threw me right over the wall, 
where I lay very much shaken and bruised, not to speak of 
breaking some of my front teeth. I never told anyone, but 
got up, went to bed, and only said afterwards to my father 
that I had hurt myself a little, because he noticed my broken 
teeth, but from that time my health seemed to change. I got 
so faint and always looked so very pale. I just mention this 
because it was the cause of so many changes in my life, and 
such different experiences. 

My father soon after moved to a better house, more retired, 
and the landlady’s sister took a special liking to me. She 
was what people call a fine handsome woman. I never re- 
member seeing anyone to whom I felt so drawn. Everything 
about her attracted me. She soon pointed out to my father 
how ill I looked, told him ! wanted a mother’s care, and 
begged him to let me stay with her for a change. I was de- 
lighted. She dressed elegantly, and told me she would dress 
me like herself. She told my father she was married, but 
had no children. I got very fond of her, her place was like 
herself, furnished in good taste, but her husband never lived 
with her. Numbers of gentlemen came and went. We stayed 
in bed very late in the morning, and walked about the streets 
till quite late at night. She kept her word as to dressing me, 
and making the most of my appearance. We were such a 
contrast ; she was very fair. One day she said to me : ‘‘ Would 
you not like always to live with me, and be like my own child; 
you would always live at your ease, do just as you want and 
be rich? If you return to your father, later on you will have 
to earn your own living; he will not have anything to leave 
you.” I told her: ‘Yes, I loved her better than anyone in 
the world, but I did not want to call her mother, or her hus- 
band father.’’ She only laughed and said: ‘‘I should soon 
get over that.’’ I had never once shaken hands with any of 
her gentlemen friends, neither would I permit her husband to 
kiss me, though he often tried. Soon after, we went to see 
my father, and she asked him to let her adopt me and to sign 
certain lawyer’s papers so that he could not claim me again. 
I tried my utmost to persuade him, telling him how happy 
I was, and the kind of life I lived. Of course, if I became 
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her daughter my education was to be such as fitted my differ- 
ent life. My father told her that her solicitors could get all the 
legal documents ready and that I might return with her. He 
would think it all over in the meantime. 

She drank a quantity of spirits, like my father, but I had 
not noticed it in her before, so I began watching her then, 
and as I really loved her, I talked to her and begged her not 
to drink, and one day, when I saw she had taken too much, 
or that it had taken more effect upon her, I refused to give her 
any more, and put it all out of her way. Then I saw her in 
a passion for the first time. She ordered me to bed, but I 
had had too much of my own way, and would not obey. In 
fact I said: ‘If this is the kind of life I am to have with you, 
you may save yourself any further trouble; I would rather 
live with my own father and be independent.’’ It seemed 
quite to sober her. She kissed me saying she would never 
drink again, thanked me, and made me believe it was not 
really a bad habit. It was only because she was not accus- 
tomed to it that it had produced such an effect. She also 
suggested that she had taken a great deal of drink with my 
father, because unless he was under its influence he would 
never consent to part with me, but once the papers were signed 
it would be all right. She sent me earlier to bed first because 
she was expecting her husband, and as I always treated him 
so coldly it vexed him, and she felt too ill to be troubled any 
more that night. 

Oh, how I ought to thank God for His fatherly care of me! 
I could not sleep, though I took books and read till past ten 
o'clock. Then, hearing someone coming to my room, I put 
out the light and feigned sleep. I heard her say: ‘‘Fast 
asleep. We are safe. Sit here, as I am tired and I will tell 
you all about it’’; which she did. I heard every word. No 
necessity to write it. At the time, I could not understand 
much, but I learnt sufficient to show me her true character, 
that she did not love me as I had believed. She was all false. 
I got up and dressed quietly as soon as her husband left. 
It was then about three in the morning. ‘‘What are you 
doing ?’’ she said. My heart seemed as if it would burst, for 
all my hopes of ease and grandeur, and my affections which 
I had given to her were dashed to the ground ; besides I felt 
a kind of contempt for myself that I had been.so soft and so 
easily deceived. So I answered: ‘‘I could not sleep, and as 
listeners seldom hear any good of themselves I have heard 
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all your conversation with your husband. Now that I know 
you, I will not stay another night under your roof. To- 
morrow I return to my father.’’ 

She tried in every way to alter my decision, but to no pur- 
pose. ‘‘Do-not be afraid,’’ I said to her, ‘‘I will never let 
my father know; you can visit him as usual, neither will | 
tell your sister ; only don’t pretend to kiss or fondle me again. 
I hate myself for having been so stupid as to believe there is 
anything or anyone worth loving.’’ I wandered about the 
rooms, constantly looking at myself in the mirrors with which 
almost all the walls were covered.’ She retired to rest, called 
me several times, but I spoke no more then. She slept till 
nearly ten in the morning. A strange conflict went on within 
me during those hours. Sometimes I wondered if I tried to 
act as she did, and pretended to care for men, whether I should 
be able to live always in ease and elegance instead of return- 
ing home. I had noticed that each gentleman had his own 
day. They never by any chance met one another. They all 
gave her plenty of money. Once she told me that she was 
going to be married again. She said she was divorced from 
two who had been her husbands. When I happened to say : 
“I thought you could not marry twice unless your first hus- 
band was dead,”’ she replied: ‘‘Oh yes you can, if they do 
not treat you properly, and you are tired of living with them.” 
All this, and much more, passed through my brain. I never 
said a prayer, so far as I can recollect, during my stay with 
her, but I used to think, since I must go to hell when I died, 
I would have all the pleasure I could get in this life. Pride 
or the obstinacy of my character, or God’s loving mercy, 
owing, as I often think now, to my aunts’ prayers and sacri- 
fices, made me show myself outwardly to her, when she awoke, 
as cold and stiff as the night before. I really believe she 
loved me as much as she was capable of feeling affection for 
anyone, and I found pleasure and a kind of strength in re- 
pulsing her, and not allowing her to touch me. I saw she 
felt it, and it seemed some kind of compensation for what I 
had suffered during that night. I had all my own clothes on, 
and was ready to start for home. She really did not believe 
me in earnest, and that seemed to help me in my determina- 
tion. 


1 It is pretty clear that the child’s good looks and the question how they 
could be turned to profit must have figured largely in the conversation she had 
overheard. Miss Kate, I can testify, was of the rather rare type of those who 
would never give a thought to the matter of looks unless someone had rather 
forcibly directed attention to it.—H.T. 
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My father was out when I returned home, but I put every- 
thing as I knew he liked it. When he got back at half-past 
five, he was surprised to find me, and his tea ready. To his 
inquiries I only said : ‘‘I have found out that I love you best ; 
I could never call anyone mother.’’ ‘‘What, not for riches, 
dress and the easy life you have led?’’ he said. ‘‘No, not 
for anything. I will be my own mistress, and not belong 
to anyone; you I don’t mind.’’ He took me in his arms, 
held me so tight, dropped a few tears on my face and said : 
“God bless and keep you, little one, you have indeed made 
your poor father happy; it nearly broke my heart to think 
you would leave me altogether, though I have never done 
my duty by you.’’ I never could bear to hear him blame 
himself, so I said: ‘‘You are the very best and handsomest 
man in the world, and if you gave up drinking I would marry 
you when I am old enough, because I never loved anyone 
but my little brother and you.’’ ‘‘Silly child !’’ he said, ‘‘you 
could not marry your brother, much less your own father.”’ 
“Well, never mind that,’’ I answered, ‘‘I only mean, I will 
always live with you, keep house, and love you, and then I 
shall feel quite free.’’ 

It seems foolish to write all this, Reverend Father ; it is only 
to let you see how simple and almost innocent I was at the 
age of sixteen; but I thought myself at the time one of the 
wickedest creatures on the face of the earth. That lady came 
several times to see my father, but I kept out of her way, for 
though at times I felt drawn to her, and to the easy life, I 
could not bear to let her think I regretted what I had done; 
and I felt I had some power over her as long as I refused to 
show any signs of caring for her, or all her fine promises. 
After a time, however, she persuaded my father to let me be 
apprenticed for three years in a large draper’s in Southamp- 
ton Row, Holborn, for, as she said, I ought to be doing some- 
thing to earn my living. She promised to pay what was re- 
quired, stating that as I would not be her child, at least she 
wished to befriend me, seeing that I was so independent. I 
think she told my father that if anything happened to him 
she would always look after me, and leave me some money. 

So he consented, and I became an indoor apprentice, but 
only for six months. The standing behind the counter caused 
me to get very thin, pale and ill, besides often fainting. She 
often came to see me there, for she was one of their best 
customers. Sometimes she tried to persuade me to return to 
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her, but every persuasion only made me more determined. 
To think she really loved me, and that I could slight her, al- 
ways seemed a comfort. When I thought of my night’s dis- 
appointment I felt she little knew all my anguish, that the 
pain I inflicted on her was nothing to what I had experienced 
in my utter loneliness. My father became very ill. He was 
several months in the Middlesex Hospital, so on Sundays I 
went to see him, staying the night with my sister. Once she 
said to me: ‘‘Darkey, you really must never go to that lady’s 
house again; you will be ruined body and soul.’’ I told her 
to mind her own business, and that I should please myself. 
I only said it to vex her and to find out what she knew about 
her. ‘‘If you were older,’’ she said, ‘‘I would tell you; but 
do believe me she is no good, but what the world calls a fallen 
woman, one that gets her living by sin.’’ I laughed and said : 
“*T know her beter than you. I have lived with her. She is 
handsome and rich; you are only jealous of me because she 
wants to adopt me. Then I shall be a rich lady, and ride in 
my carriage, and on horseback too, that has always been one 
of my ambitions.”’ ‘‘Oh, Darkey, Darkey, what would mother 
say, to hear you talk like that?’’ ‘‘Perhaps had she lived I 
should not,’’ was all I answered ; but my sister cried and she 
went on: ‘‘Promise me, do, that you will never go there.” 
**] make no promises, I shall do just as I please.’’ ‘‘Then I 
must tell father all I know.’’ ‘‘Please yourself,’’ was my only 
reply. 

My uncle died rather suddenly about this time, so I went 
to see him. I had a longing to look on a dead body, just to 
find out what effect it would have on me. He died at the age 
of seventy-five without priest or sacraments and was buried 
as a Protestant by his wife and her friends. My sister knelt 
and prayed by his remains. I only looked on. Then I thought 
of his life as I had known it; wondered where his soul was; 
wondered how long I should live; hated God for ever having 
made me; felt utterly miserable, but said nothing. Margaret 
told my father, then in hospital, about the death. ‘‘Poor 
Tom,”’ he said. ‘‘I wish someone had known he was ill. If 
he had only had the priest!’’ ‘‘What difference could that 
make ?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh, a great difference after a life like his, 
one would have more hope of his salvation, even if he had a 
long Purgatory for neglecting his duty to God and his 
children.” 

Margaret told my father all she heard of that lady’s char- 
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acter. Whether he knew anything before, or only thought she 
drank, I cannot be sure, but he said: ‘‘Darkey, do not go 
there any more.’’ ‘‘No, I won’t, when you come out of the 
hospital and have a home for me,”’ I said. Neither did I go 
except on one Sunday to tell her of my father’s illness. I dined 
with her and her husband, drank several glasses of wine, but 
still persisted in my determination of never living with her. 
I think I said this was a good-bye visit. When my father 
came out of the hospital he went to live in Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, and he had a situation as shipping agent for 
one of the offices in Great George Street. 

All this happened during the first six months of my ap- 
prenticeship. There I cheated my employer in many ways. 
True, he taught me, I suppose, the secrets of trade and how 
to get on and make money by deceiving people, passing off 
things of an inferior value, charging sometimes twice the 
price when I could, especially to those they called fast women, 
and gentlemen that came in for kid gloves and other things, 
late in the evening, for his house never closed till ten all the 
week, twelve on Saturdays. He declared that in time I should 
make a capital saleswoman. Whether that lady told him 
about me, or the other gentlemen that came there, I do not 
know, but they used to say: ‘‘I would pay another shilling 
to be served by you, or to get a smile out of your solemn face.” 
Sometimes they would make remarks about my fine eyes, if 
they did not look so coldly disdainful at them. Though I 
felt flattered inside, I always spoke more stiffly and distantly. 
Sometimes they offered to take me to the theatre if I would 
take a walk with them, but though I longed for it, and wished 
I was like the other girls that never refused any offer they - 
got, still I remained as cold and distant. I seemed to feel I 
had power to attract and power to repel and that satisfied 
me. Sometimes I would say: ‘‘Thank you, I am sufficient 
company for myself, if you want a companion take so-and- 
so,’’ pointing to one of the others that I knew would be only 
too glad of the offer. They generally did, but said: ‘‘For 
your sake, my cold charmer, when will you relent?’’ How 
much money I really took from my employer in different ways 
I know not, but thank God, when in France and earning, I 
was able to make restitution. 

Before long, however, I became so ill that my father called 
and carried me off in a cab to Westminster Hospital. They 
took me in at once, though they had not an empty bed in the 
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place. The master where I had been apprenticed told my 
father, in my hearing, he hoped I should soon return, for I 
had the making of a capital saleswoman, and that he did not 
wish to lose me. He said he would give me a salary, after 
the next six months, but I never went back. It was in the 
year 1867. My father, without thinking, told the doctor | 
was thirteen, but I was sixteen. They only thought I had 
out-grown my strength and wanted to sound my chest, which, 
weak and fainting as I was, I refused, telling them if they 
were lady doctors I should not mind, but no men were going 
to touch me. Seeing how weak I was, the nurse carried me to 
bed, and then some students came round me. One doctor 
was named ‘‘Finchman,’’* and the other old man Barhain. 
I have heard since that they, or one of them, was a Catholic. 
He was kind, sent all the students away, then alone with the 
nurse, examined my chest, but he did not oblige me to undo 
even my nightdress. He only said: ‘‘You are a funny girl, 
I shan’t hurt you.’’ ‘‘It is not pain I am afraid of,’’ I said, 
“but I don’t think it nice to be undressed and pulled about, 
and looked at by a lot of men. I can’t see that that can do 
me any good. I’ll take all your medicines, if you will only 
leave me alone.’’ ‘‘Oh, very well,’’ he said, ‘‘no one but 
myself shall touch you, and I am like your own old father.”’ 
He wrote something on the card, told the nurse my heart 
was weak, that I was much too sensitive, and that my imagina- 
tion had much to do with my health; but, all the time I re- 
mained there, no one but himself ever touched me. Some- 
times, if I saw any other doctor or the students, I turned 
to the wall and feigned sleep. 

The Rev. Father Kirk’ visited that hospital—I suppose my 
father must have entered me as a Catholic—so he came, sat 
by my bed, and lent me Catholic books, which I read when I 
could. Once before I had seen Father Kirk when he visited 
my father in that same hospital. I should explain that during 
my first month’s apprenticeship, my father had been anointed, 

2 Miss Kate has not written the name quite accurately. Dr. Fincham was 
a well-known Catholic doctor, high in his profession. I never had the pleasure 
of meeting him, but I knew his widow a good many years later than the time 


here spoken of, and his son has more than once kindly sent me information 
about matters in which I was interested.—H.T. 

2 Father Francis Johnston Kirk had then for some years been in charge of 
the church of St. Peter and St. Edward, Palace Street, Westminster. He was 
an Oblate of St. Charles and later on returned to the Community at St. 
Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, where he, for a long time, acted as Superior. 
He was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and had been received into the 
Church in 1854 by Dr. Manning, afterwards Cardinal. Father Kirk died in 


August, 1911, at the age of eighty-four. 
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but he got better and lived eighteen months longer. Then 
Father Kirk anointed him again. He died about four months 
after on the 3rd of May, 1868. The first time, then, when I 
made acquaintance with Father Kirk was at my father’s bed- 
side when he had anointed him in 1867. My father said to the 
priest: ‘‘This is my little girl of whom I have told you.” 
Looking at my father’s thin, white face where no doubt the 
grace of the sacraments was shining, though I did not under- 
stand it at the time, it struck me that he looked so different 
to my poor uncle. He seemed to remind me of my mother. 
Taking his hand, I knelt by his bedside. (This happened, 
of course, before I myself went into the hospital as a patient.) 
He told me how sorry he was for the life he had led since 
mother’s death, how he had neglected his duty to me especi- 
ally, and then he asked me never to go to that lady’s house 
again, but to promise him I would be a Catholic. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ 
I said, ‘‘some day.’’ But he was not satisfied. ‘‘You don’t 
mean it, Darkey,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to go to Father Kirk, 
I have told him all about you. He will instruct you and re- 
ceive you into the Church; then I can die happy, and if you 
are good, my Purgatory may be shorter.’’ ‘‘Some day,”’ I 
said, ‘‘before I die, not now.’’ He tried to press me, but 
then the priest turned to him and said : ‘‘Leave the girl alone; 
do not exact false promises. You are reaping what you have 
sowed. How can you expect anything else? I only wonder 
she can love you, or even respect you.’’ Did he read my 
nature? What wasit? I cannot say. I fired up in a moment, 
and said to him : ‘‘How dare you speak so to my father when 
he is ill, and perhaps dying? He is good, I love him, he has 
had trials you know nothing about. I will be a Catholic to 
please him and I’ll promise him; but not just yet.’’ ‘‘Darkey, 
my pet, do not speak to the priest of God like that.’’ “‘Well, 
father,’ I answered, ‘‘he should not say unkind things to 
you.’ Then I broke down and cried. No doubt the priest 
was praying at the time, I know he put his hand on my head 
and said: ‘‘I did not mean to hurt your feelings, my poor 
child.” ‘‘Feelings! I haven’t got any; but you pained my 
father,’’ I replied, ‘‘No, he did not,’’ my father answered, 
“the knows me well, and I richly deserve all, and much more 
than what he said.”’ 

Soon afterwards I left, and till the time I entered the hospi- 
tal I never saw Father Kirk again, but my sister was a peni- 
tent of his. After he had been to see me several times, a poor 
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woman at the other end of the ward said: ‘“‘Is that gentleman 
who comes to you a Catholic priest?’’ I told her ‘‘Yes’’; 
then she told me she was a Catholic; that she would like to 
speak to him. I sat by her bed, read any prayers she asked 
me out of a little prayer book called the ‘‘Key of Heaven” 
which he had given me. Next time he came I had been worse 
and was not allowed to get up, but I told him what the other 
patient had said to me. He quickly went to her and promised 
to return next day. In the night I went over to her bed. She 
thanked me so much, said she knew she should soon die, that 
the priest was coming to hear her confession and anoint her, 
which he did. First, however, he came to me, as I was worse, 
bent over me, put his hand on my head, made the sign of the 
cross on my forehead, but spoke no word. I noticed a gold 
cord round his neck which I had never seen there before. A 
thrill ran right through me when he touched me. I had never 
felt so happy and peaceful. Yet I did nothing but shed silent 
tears. He had the screen round the patient. When he left, 
I jumped out of bed and went over to her. She looked so peace- 
ful. She said: ‘‘God bless you; now I can die happy. For 
years I had not received the sacraments, what a blessed thing 
for me you came into this ward. I entered as a Protestant, 
otherwise I could not have got in, and I have not a soul be- 
longing to me.in the world who is Catholic, or who knew I 
was one.”’ “‘I am not a Catholic,’’ I said to the woman, ‘“‘you 
have nothing to thank me for.’’ She looked so astonished 
and wondered why the priest came then to see me. ‘‘Oh, my 
father is,’’ I said. 

That night the woman died. I got much worse and Father 
Kirk wanted to receive me into the Church. He said it would 
be quite easy for me to go to confession there to him, but | 
told him ‘‘No.’’ I liked him, and I felt he liked me, but if 
he once knew me, as I knew and saw myself, then he would 
loathe and despise me. But when I got stronger I meant to 
go far away to a priest that did not know me or my father. 
Then,. when I had got rid of all my sins, I would go to him. 
He had said he could not baptize me unconditionally, as I had 
been baptized in 1861. If it had not been for that he would 
have been able to baptize me without confession, but now it 
must be conditional. The consequence was that much as | 
really longed to be received, pride kept me back. 

Soon I got better and was able to leave the hospital, and I 
went to live with my father in Horseferry Road. I attended 
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nearly all the services at that church’ with him, but one thing 
I never could make out. It was the Benediction, when the 
bell rang, and I noticed how the people bowed down, and 
when the priest opened and shut the tabernacle door I thought 
that both he himself and the people were trying to look inside. 
Hence, I remember thinking him very stupid for if he only 
opened it wider he would be able to see, and I made up my 
mind as I often helped Miss Asquith to tidy the church, that 
I would find out where they kept the key and satisfy myself 
as to what was kept there so secretly. I taught the catechism 
to some of the poor children on Sunday afternoons, so did 
my sister. Miss Asquith told me no one ever knew I was 
not a Catholic except the priests. I soon learnt the catechism 
by heart myself, and I liked listening to the Father explaining 
it after, but the more I knew, the worse it seemed to be and 
the harder it felt to have to tell the priest my sinful life. 
About this time one of Miss Asquith’s friends said : ‘‘ Katie, 
let me hear you say the catechism, and what you do not under- 
stand, I will explain.’’ I only answered : ‘‘Oh, you need not 
trouble yourself, it is quite easy. I understand it perfectly.”’ 
She replied: ‘‘Indeed, you are a very conceited little girl. 
Many of the Jesuit Fathers can preach eight days on the 
first question, Why did God make you ?’’ I only laughed and 
said: ‘‘They must have a very stupid congregation if it takes 
them as long as that to understand such a simple question’’ ; 
and I went off in a huff, for she had spoken the truth, I was 
indeed too proud. Often and often I had asked myself the 
question, and the answer in the catechism did not satisfy me. 
What did I know about God? Love Him I certainly did not, 
and as to serving Him, I only wished I had never been born. 
Still, I often questioned my father, asking him about his 
childhood days and about confession. From him I learnt 
most. One thing he impressed on my mind was that the only 
really bad sin was to tell a lie in confession. Perhaps he 
knew my bad habit, though he never seemed to make any 
remark, and I always thought I deceived him without his 


1 This, of course, was not the present church in Horseferry Road, but a 
building a few hundred yards away in the same street, which was then served 
by the Jesuit Fathers. When Westminster Cathedral was built, the old, 
rather poverty-stricken church was given up as superfluous, but the humble 
folk from the stums of Westminster who had crowded to little St. Mary's did 
not find themselves altogether at home in the great Cathedral and the need was 
eventually met by acquiring another edifice in the thoroughfare where the old 
church had stood for eighty years. The Miss Asquith, mentioned a little fur- 
ther on, was a member of an association of pious ladies who helped the Horse- 
ferry Road Fathers in their work.—H.T. 
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suspecting it; but now when I look back, I am sure he knew 
how bad I really was, and that this was his reason for im- 
pressing that one great truth on my mind. I remember him 
telling me that confession was the sacrament of consolation, 
for if only one was sincere and told the priest everything one 
thought they had done wrong, and the reasons or motives of 
their actions, all the sins would be forgiven, but if they de- 








ceived him, and told a lie, they had better not go, for not 
only would none of their sins be forgiven, but the lie would 
be worse than all, because it would be to the Holy Ghost. 
Then he told me the priest could never repeat what he had 
heard to anyone, but that he forgot all you told him. That 
part, I could not believe, and I felt sure they would feel bound 
to warn my father if it was only out of kindness to me. 


(To be continued.) 





A Prayer to Jesus 


‘Whose delight is to be with the children of men.”’ 
(Proverbs viii, 31.) 
EAR Jesus, Who didst love Thine own, 
And feel for all their sorrows, 
And didst, upon Thy Passion’s throne, 
Grieve for Thy Mother, left alone 
To face so many morrows; 
Without the light of Thy sweet face, 
For all her plenitude of grace, 
How could her heart rejoice, 
If silent now Thy voice? 
Then gavest Thou for her own son 
Thy dear disciples’ dearest. 
Oh, in Thy kindness let me see 
In face of friends the Face of Thee, 
My Dearest and my Nearest. 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 


“THE MONTH”? AND THE MISSION FIELD 


The response of our readers to our appeal to forward their copies of ‘‘The 
Month’’ to priests in the Foreign Missions has been so generous, that at 
the moment we have sufficient names for the purpose. The Editor wishes 
to thank all who have responded to this appeal. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


STILL HIGHER EDUCATION! 


FEW miles from our school, a country aerodrome, which, 

for some years had maintained a half-hearted sort of exis- 
tence, has recently blossomed out with new equipment, buildings 
and some very up-to-date eight-seater twin-engined air-liners. 
Sundry inquiries and calculations by the airminded mathematicians 
of our Staff, proved that it would be financially possible to hire, 
or ‘‘charter’’ (if you like a good pompous word) an air-liner for 
an hour, and take up twenty boys, and four masters, in batches 
of eight, for an aerial geography lesson, across South-east Essex 
to the estuary of the Thames. Thus reassured, we eagerly grasped 
the chance of becoming pioneers in this variety of ‘‘Higher Edu- 
cation.”’ 

Those of my readers who have memories of their own youthful 
escapades, when they hired a bicycle for an hour for sixpence—and, 
perhaps before time was up, got somebody else to take back the 
wreckage—may be surprised to hear that so magnificent a machine 
as an air-liner can be hired in much the same way. But I would 
point out that all flying is measured in terms of hours, and that 
in the sixty minutes eventually leased to us, our liner covered 120 
miles, and that therefore each passenger in the several batches 
had twenty minutes of flight and inspected forty miles of scenery. 
It was a new and very popular lesson in geography. 

Duly prepared, by a previous lecture on mankind’s innate long- 
ing to fly, to appreciate their privilege; having been reminded of 
Icarus, of the Psalmist who wanted the wings of a dove, of the 
Flying Horse of Brass in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’; of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and finally Wilbur Wright, I ushered the first excited group 
into the cabin where we occupied the little wicker seats and waited 
impatiently whilst the two engines were run for some few minutes 
to warm up. Then we began to bump across the aerodrome, 
turned into the wind, and the burbling engines took up their task 
with a sudden bellowing roar. We were off! The die was cast, 
for good or ill, and there was no going back. The bumping had 
changed into an easy swaying motion, but I forgot to analyse my 
first sensations when I looked back and down at the aerodrome. 
It is a field, I imagine, about half a mile square, but for a moment 
I could not see it. Then, far below and behind, and about the 
size of a postage stamp, I recognized the ground we had so recently 
left. In the aeroplane everything now seemed perfectly steady, 
but that very delicate recorder of vertical movement, the human 
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stomach, notified me that there was a constant slight dithering 
movement, due, I suppose, to the propellers driving air of vary- 
ing density against the undersides of the wings. There was a 
tendency to grasp something to steady oneself, and several juvenile 
hands tightly gripped the backs of the seats in front of them. 

It is difficult, at first, to recognize the specific points in the 
rather dazing futuristic patterns formed by the numerous rows of 
identical brick houses, but a well-known park with three lakes 
gives us a bearing, and we excitedly recognize the old school. 
What fun to look pown on it! Cars crawl like beetles along the 
shining strip, that, in another life, we knew as a dangerous high 
road, and tiny, absurd, dark triangles, each poised on its inverted 
apex, were people. When the boys compared notes later, | 
noticed that this God-like contempt for the tiny beings below, was 
common to them all. Fortunately, we were too remote to recognize 
any civic or scholastic dignitary or else his prestige might never 
recover. 

We are close to the Thames now, and getting used to our 
roaring high life, where, paradoxically, we feel alone in a silent 
universe. We see below us, like hairpins discarded by some im- 
possible giantess, the 400 foot towers, which carry the ‘‘Grid” 
electricity cables across the river. 

Now, we are out over open country. The Thames is a silver 
thread, and the view is so extensive that we have the impression 
of having always seen the whole world, past, present and future. 
It is a curious sensation, this ‘‘timelessness.’’ Presently I realize 
that it is due to the monotony of flying. We can see so much at 
once that the scenery changes very little with the duration of our 
flight. This accounted for the boys finding the time in the air to 
pass slowly. Here and there, amongst my party, I detect a dis- 
tinct ‘‘classroom’’ fidget. Ye gods! We have dreamed, worked 
and waited for thousands of years for the privilege of flying, and, 
having got it, we find it monotony and boredom. Are all our aims 
and ambitions, Dead Sea fruit? Will it always be true that “‘it is 
better to travel hopefully than to arrive’’? 

The shape of the estuary is clearly defined at the junction of 
land and water, as is the position of the towns and ports. This 
is Geography herself, hidden from all men’s sight since the be- 
ginning of time, and now we come in thunder to greet her. I toy 
with the fancy that I could make a wonderful map up here. 
This is a reversion to a very old theme, for as a child I imagined 
that men were sent up in balloons to map countries. To my in- 
fant logic, it was the only method. 

We are flying over Tilbury’s mean streets, and one or two stray 
impressions come to me here. One is the wonder of man’s com- 
plete mastery of the straight line, horizontal as well as vertical in 
building. Street after street, as straight as rulers. How did man 
originally find his first straight line or plane surface to gauge his 
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building? The second impression is: How very like their con- 
ventional representations on Ordnance Maps are lengths and 
groups of buildings, if one can only get vertically above them. 

A steep banking turn (it is still a little terrifying when the floor 
rises so masterfully beneath one and cants over) and we are on our 
way back to the aerodrome. There, with the slightest of shocks, 
we land and bump our way to our starting point. Oh, heavy and 
clod-like progress ! 

We are almost surprised to find our companions are still boys, 
not grey-bearded old men, and not perceptibly different from when 
we left them twenty minutes ago, for we have been where time is 
not. A short chat with the pilot, whose personality has temporarily 
eclipsed that of the whole of the County Cricket Team, a double 
repetition of seeing the others off and back, and then home, ex- 
changing notes and comments. 

As I have indicated, I was particularly interested in the reactions 
of all the boys concerned to the flight. I found that my own sensa- 
tions were practically coincident with theirs—allowing for the dis- 
parity in age. Appreciation and enjoyment of the thrill were 
freely expressed, no one would have missed it, and it was a great 
experience, but hidden in every account, camouflaged and un- 
detected, were traces of that deadly sensation, so dreaded by the 
civilized world—monotony. 

When I was a boy my greatest treat was to go out into the 
country with a horse and wagonette. I recall the friendly smell of 
the horse, the dulled ‘‘clip-clop’’ of his hoofs in the dusty road, the 
odour of the hedges, the warmth and brightness of the sun, and 
how the birds sang. But I do not remember monotony. 

Up in an aeroplane, there is neither fragrant smell, familiar 
happy noises, nor pleasant entity in detail. One gulp at a hundred 
square miles of flat landscape, unseasoned by these accustomed 
condiments, and the mental digestion sickens—with monotony ! 


W. J. WALKER. 





THE “TE DEUM” AN ILLUSTRATION OF ORDER. 


E are told that in the Middle Ages the ideal of the Economist 

was “Order,’’ rather than the later aspiration, ‘‘Liberty.’’ 
Order, too, was the ideal of all who concerned themselves with the 
community at large, from rotation of crops and graded services on 
the small Manor to Church-guided Politics. Order and the just 
proportion of things was the first canon of all Medieval art, and 
was also a Fifth Note of the Church. Therefore it is not strange 
that Order should be a dominant characteristic of something so 
dear to the Middle Ages as the liturgical ‘‘Te Deum.’’ The Order 
of the Church required that it should be sung in the morning after 
Matins. The painter spaced the orderly lines of his Saints with 
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it. The army sang it on the field of victory, to greet the return of 
the King’s Peace and Order after battle. All Society knew and 
sang it to their own hearts when their microcosm was in order, 
And therefore, since the birth may differ in nature from the age 
which produced it, but never from the age which accepted it and 
loved it, Order is surely the first touchstone by which to try the 
appeal of this hymn. 
Te Deum laudamus 
‘*We praise Thee as God’’ translates the pedant and applies it 
to Our Lord. But that ‘‘Deum’’ is an attraction from the Vocative 
is shown by what follows. 
Te Dominum confitemur 
‘*Thee, God, we praise. Thee, Lord, we acknowledge.” 
Te aeternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur 
‘‘Thee, eternal Father, all the earth doth venerate.”’ 


With this simple triple statement the hymn opens, and then 
proceeds orderly in two strictly balanced, though metrically un- 
equal, strophes of praise. 

I II 
Tibi omnes angeli Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus 
Tibi coeli et universae potestates | Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus 
Tibi cherubim et seraphim Te martyrum candidatus laudat 
exercitus 


Incessabili voce proclamant Te per orbem terrarum sancta 
confitetur Ecclesia 


Sanctus Dominus Deus Patrem 
Sabbaoth immensae maiestatis 


Sanctus Pleni sunt coeli Venerandum tuum verum et 
et terra unicum Filium 
Sanctus Maiestatis Sanctum quoque paraclitum 
gloriae tuae Spiritum 
First, the enumeration of the choirs of angels and their hymn in 
the mystic words of revelation ; then the enumeration of the choirs 
of the Church and their hymn of the central mystery of Faith. The 
very melody for each enumeration is the same, and each Doxology 
opens with the same solemn progression to complete the strophe 
and to point the parallel. 
Then the music changes. The new melody at once resets the 
atmosphere. It comes in first in its most brief, and therefore most 
dramatic and memorable form : 


SS 


Tu Rex glo-ri-ae Chris - te 














That verse was the first of all the hymn to impress itself on my 
memory by the sudden impressiveness of the third cadence at the 


end. 
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Now the poem, to offset and balance the twofold, static con- 
sideration of the sublime glory of the Blessed Trinity, proceeds in 
the single and flowing golden narrative of the Incarnation. 

Tu Patris sempiternus es Filius 
Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem 
non horruisti Virginis uterum 
Tu devicto mortis aculeo 
aperuisti credentibus regna coelorum 
Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes 
in gloria Patris 
Judex crederis esse venturus 

Note how at last the steady order is broken into. The scheme 
thus far has been: 

Te Te Te 
Tibi 
Tibi 


Tibi 
Sanctus Sanctus Sanctus Patrem Filium Spiritum 


But now follows no neat conclusion, for we ourselves are, as it 
were, caught up to Judgment with the ‘‘Judex venturus,’’ and we 
are afraid. 

Te ergo quaesumus tuis famulis subveni 
Quos pretioso sanguine redemisti 


Then the music follows the emotions into the lower Modes of 
anxiety and pleading. 


Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis 
in gloria numerari 
Salvum fac populum tuum Domine 
et benedic hereditati tuae 
The music rises step by step. 
Et rege eos et extolle illos 
usque in aeternum 
It regains its former triumphal strain in the vision of future 
glory. 
Per singulos dies benedicimus Te 
Et laudamus Nomen tuum in saeculum 
et in saeculum saeculi 
The praise is ended but the triumphal music goes on through 
the prayer which fittingly ends the song. 
Dignare Domine die isto 
sine peccato nos custodire 
Miserere nostri Domine miserere nostri 
Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos 
We sing on steadily in hope 
quemadmodum speravimus in Te 
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And finally a personal note in the final cadenza 
In Te Domine speravi 
Non confundar in aeternum 
‘In Thee, Lord, I have hoped, let me not be confounded for ever.” 


This is but the main outline of the order that there is in the 
Te Deum and the same genius may be traced not only in the 
placing of strophe against strophe and of verse against verse but 
in the oppositions and juxtapositions of the individual words. And 
not only may it be traced in the formal hymn to the Godhead of 
the early stanzas, but also, in its due measure, in the hymn to 
Our Lord, which some say was written by a different hand. Thus, 
the agitation of ‘‘Salvum fac populum tuum’’ in the body of the 
piece receives its due counterpart in the formality of the petition 
of ‘‘Dignare Domine’’ and ‘‘Fiat misericordia tua Domine.’’ The 
very weight of the word ‘‘quemadmodum,”’ a word of small beauty 
in itself, is nicely proportioned to moderate the familiarity of the 
final attestation of personal confidence. Even the difference it- 
self of narrative and analytical form, due to the different subject- 
matter of the two halves of the Te Deum, forms a very happy 
opposition. 

But to make an end of analysis, which after all is rightly in the 
domain of science and not of art, it seems that what I have tried 
to demonstrate is a difference in mentality between the feudal and 
the modern Christian. Moreover, now that neo-Scholasticism, 


neo-Agrarianism, and more fundamental medieval revivals are 
coming into public favour in the train of the neo-Gothic and Plain 
Chant, I consider it very necessary that we should fully appreciate 
and allow for this difference in making use of the gifts fashioned 
by men whom we only partially understand. It is so easy, for lack 
of understanding, to attribute sacramental efficacy to what is un- 
essential in the form. 


R. S. MILWARD. 











EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps alone 
will not suffice. Articles so submitted should be concerned with matters 
of general interest, and be the fruit of expert knowledge or original re- 
search. They should not ordinarily exceed 3,500 words, and must be in- 
tended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general 
rule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLACKFRIARS: July, 1935. Lay Thought on American Catho- 
lic Action, by A. McLarney. [A candid description of Catholic 
activities—and passivities—in U.S.A. ] 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: July 13, 20, 1935. Social Work in Edin- 
burgh, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. [Articles showing Catholic 
social promise and performance in the city. ] 

CaTHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN: July, 1935. The Declining Birth- 
rate, by G. T. Mullally, M.S. [Showing how widespread the 
phenomenon is, affecting Catholics also, though in a less 
degree. | 

CaTHOLIC TIMES: July 19, 1935. America—the Power behind 
Calles in Mexico, by Rev. M. Noval, C.M.F. [An indictment 
of the U.S. Government. ] 

CaTHOLIC WorLp: July, 1935. ‘‘The Case for the Mexican 
Government,’’ by J. McSorley, C.P. [The Official Defence ex- 
posed and refuted. | 

Ciercy Review: July, 1935. F. W. Maitland and Anglican 
“Continuity,’’ by A. Beck, A.A. [A well-documented statement 
of the permanent effect of Maitland’s work in overthrowing the 
continuity fable. } 

DownsivE REviEW: July, 1935. Bede the Venerable, by Dom 
Bernard Orchard. [A careful and scholarly estimate of the 
Saint’s place in history. ] 

Dusuin Review: July, 1935. King George V’s Jubilee, by Arch- 
bishop Hinsley. [An encouraging summary of Catholic pro- 
gress in Great Britain during the period. ] 

Irish _EccLesiastTicAL REecorp: July, 1935. Bimillenium Hora- 
tionum, by Professor J. G. O’Neill. [Reasons for celebrating 
the 2,o00oth anniversary of Horace’s birth. | 

InisH Rosary: July, 1935. Drums in July, by Aodh de Blacam. 
[Shows that the psychology expressed in Orange drumming is 
essentially savage. } 

TABLET: July 20, 1935. Aidan or Augustine? [ Editorial, refuting 
the revived myth of St. Aidan being the real Apostle of the 
English. ] 

THE SiGN: July, 1935. Moscow in Mexico, by Fred. V. Williams. 
[Further evidence of Soviet inspiration in Moscow. ] 

THE Sower : July—September, 1935. Bible History in the School, 
by Rev. J. D. Crichton. [Importance and difficulty of teaching 
this subject attractively. ] 

UNIVERSE: July 5, 1935. The Westminster New Testament. 
[An appreciative editorial description of the nature of this unique 
translation, now completed. | 





REVIEWS 


1—ANGLICAN PATROLOGY * 


HE editors of this 800-page anthology of Anglican divines 
are both ‘‘Anglo-Catholics,’’ and naturally the selection of 
passages from the seventeenth century writers whose views are 
quoted aims at making a catena to show that Anglo-Catholicism 
did not date merely from the Oxford Movement. Nearly a hun- 
dred writers are quoted, some less well known theologians being 
represented by only a single passage, while Bishops Andrewes, 
Beveridge, Bramhall, Cosin, Hall, Hooker, Laud, Taylor and 
White are authorities cited on many questions. Short biographies 
of each of the divines makes a useful appendix to the anthology. 
The subjects dealt with cover the whole field of natural and re- 
vealed theology and morality, and much of the matter is taken 
from the controversial works which appeared in the seventeenth 
century. As is to be expected, the stream of continuity between 
pre-Reformation and present-day Anglo-Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices is most difficult to trace in such matters, for instance, as 
prayers for the dead, the meaning of priesthood and Sacrifice, of 
the reservation of the Eucharist ; and we must remember that had 
the compilation been made by Low Church Evangelicals instead of 
Anglo-Catholic editors, a very different type of Anglicanism would 
have been presented, in regard to many of these topics. On the 
subject of ‘‘kneeling reception’? of Holy Communion only one 
author is quoted, Thomas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough, who 
recommends kneeling in imitation of Christ’s example in His 
Agony in the Garden, but does not suggest the Real Presence of 
Our Lord’s Body and Blood as a motive. Jeremy Taylor alone is 
quoted in support of ‘‘fasting communion,’’ and he offers the prac- 
tice as a counsel, ‘‘to do honour to it.’’ Bishop Cosin is quoted 
at great length on the nature of the Eucharistic presence, the pas- 
sage including a sentence which has very definite bearing on the 
matter of the reservation of the elements. He writes: 


And we also deny that the elements still retain the nature 
of sacraments when not used according to the Divine institu- 
tion, that is, given by Christ’s ministers and received by His 
people: so that Christ in the consecrated bread ought not, 
cannot, be kept and preserved tg be carried about, because He 
is present only to the communicants (p. 470). 

1 Anglicanism: the Thought and Practice of the Church of England illus- 
trated from the religious literature of the Seventeenth Century. Compiled 


edited by Paul Elmer More and F. L. Cross. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 812. 
Price, 21s. n. 
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Bishops Andrewes, Forbes, Thorndike and Prebendary Sparrow 
are quoted in support of reservation for communion of the sick. 
Bishop Cosin differs from the rest in the matter of Confession and 
makes it obligatory in the case of one in mortal sin: ‘‘if he hath 
committed any mortal sin, then we require Confession of it to a 
priest, who may give him, upon his true contrition and repentance, 
the benefit of Absolution which takes effect according to his dis- 
position that is absolved. . . The truth is, that in the Priest’s 
absolution there is the true power and virtue of forgiveness which 
will most certainly take effect, Nisi ponitur obex, as in Baptism’’ 
(p. 516). 

Less than two pages are devoted to the important matter of 
priesthood, and only Richard Hooker and Joseph Mede, neither of 
them bishops, being selected as spokesmen for Anglicanism. Both 
reject sacerdotium, a sacrificing priesthood. Doctrinal consistency 
is not, as might be expected, capable of being preserved even in 
a catena of passages selected by Anglo-Catholic editors, and many 
examples could be given of quotations placed to illustrate one doc- 
trine which contain elements contradicting doctrines expressed in 
the passages quoted under other headings, so that this volume 
illustrates, even in this ‘‘school,’’ the characteristic comprehensive- 
ness of present-day Anglicanism. Needless to add, that the book is 
full of forceful, sonorous examples of beautiful English prose. 

F.W. 


2—CATHOLIC SOCIAL THEORY AND PRACTICE’ 


N old controversial question is that of the relation between 
forms of religion and forms of economic life and organiza- 
tion. Last century Protestant writers were fond of claiming that 
national prosperity followed the flag of the Reformers, whereas 
the benefits of industrialism were denied to those countries which 
remained loyal to the old Faith. This century it has been realized 
that national prosperity and the general welfare of all the citizens 
are by no means coincident; and that there is a shady side to 
industrialism. So the old question now assumes a different com- 
plexion, and the issue has become that of deciding who is respon- 
sible for industrial Capitalism, with all its abuses. Our readers 
may remember that the issue found its way into our pages, owing 
to the fact that Father J. Brodrick, S.J., defended the economic 
morals of the Jesuits in THE Monty for November, 1933, and 
later in a book,’ against an attack by Mr. H. M. Robertson. 
1 (1) Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. By A. Fanfani. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 224. Price, 6s. (2): Villeneuve-Bargemont. By Sister 
Mary Ignatius Ring, S.N.D., Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 


(London: G. Coldwell). Pp. xxxiii, 265. Price, 15. 
* ‘The Economic Morals of the Jesuits,’’ Oxford University Press. 1934. 
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Signor A. Fanfani, who is lecturer in economic history in the 
University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, has surveyed the whole 
controversy very thoroughly, though he has been satisfied with 
leaving the defence of the Jesuits in the competent hands of Father 
Brodrick. His general thesis is that Capitalism as the predomi- 
nant spirit of an era (and by Capitalism he means ‘‘Mammonism,” 
the unbridled search for gain) is in contradiction with the Catho- 
lic social ethic, with its insistence on the duty of subordinating all 
activities to man’s last end, but is favoured by Protestantism in 
so far as this decries the importance of good works for salvation. 

The working-out of his thesis shows considerable erudition, and 
a wide and cosmopolitan reading. It would be hard to mention 
any noteworthy contribution to his theme which has been over- 
looked. There can be no doubt that he himself has made a most 
valuable contribution to economic history. He has traced out in 
an illuminating way the operation of the desire for unlimited profit 
in the evolution of social institutions, and those familiar with the 
Marxist philosophy of history will observe how the phenomena 
which Marx attributed to changes in the forces of production can 
be equally plausibly attributed to the pressure of human avarice. 
Not everybody will agree with Signor Fanfani’s definition of 
Capitalism; but if one accepts that definition, it is obvious that 
there can be no more truce between Catholicism and Capitalism 
than between God and Mammon. And a good many readers will 
be puzzled by the brief remarks (with which the book closes) about 
a correlation between economic activities and the shape of the 
skulls of the dominant class! Messrs. Sheed & Ward are to be 
congratulated on having had the book translated; one hopes that 
its sales will induce them to publish an English version of the 
author’s ‘‘Le Origini dello Spirito Capitalistico.’’ The translation 
is faithful to the original, save in a passage on p. 137, which is 
almost unintelligible. 

The Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont (1784—1850) was one of 
the early precursors of the Catholic social movement. Engaged 
for the greater part of his life in public administration, he was 
thus brought into contact with the vast amount of misery amongst 
the working-class in France and Flanders. His strong religious 
faith urged him to attempt to discover the causes and the cure of 
this lamentable state of affairs. The reading of Malthus’s Essay 
on population opened his eyes to the logical consequences of 
laissez-faire in economics, and his ‘‘Economie Politique Chré- 
tienne’’ insists on the ethical aspect of social problems, defends 
State intervention and asserts the right of association. It is a 
little difficult to get a clear and comprehensive idea of his economic 
theory from the book under review, and one wonders whether there 
may not be some truth in the statements of certain critics of Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont, that he contributed little to economic science. 
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His special merit seems to lie in his energetic assertion of the 
rights of the downtrodden. Catholic land reformers will be in- 
terested in his schemes for farm colonies. He was actively in- 
strumental in securing the passing (in 1841) of the first French 
law to secure more humane conditions in factories, by regulating 
child-labour. 

Sister M. Ignatius is to be congratulated on the solid work she 
has done in order to call the attention of social students to an 
eminent Catholic leader. Perhaps she will now give us an anno- 
tated edition of the ‘‘Economie Politique Chrétienne.’’ But she 
should not allow herself such an inaccurate statement as ‘‘The 
Church alone can solve the social problem”’ (p. 216). Neither Pope 


Leo XIII nor Villeneuve-Bargemont said that. 
L.W. 


3—THE TRAGEDY OF THE ASSYRIANS * 


HE word ‘‘tragedy’’—like ‘‘crusade’’—is liable to be used 

with little, if any, regard for its original and proper meaning. 
But in this case the word is chosen with the utmost propriety. 
Indeed, the story of the fortunes of the Assyrians during and after 
the Great War, would have provided most suitable material for a 
Sophocles or a Euripides. And when it comes to be depicted on 
the films, ancient Nineveh as a remote background, and the pic- 
turesque Hakkiari mountains, their recent homeland, will make 
a splendid setting. 

The main body of the Assyrians lived in territory of considerable 
strategic importance, bordering on Turkey, Russia and Persia. 
All concerning their origins and remote history is exhaustively re- 
corded by the author: their tragedy, properly so-called, belongs 
to our own time. On May 10, 1915, they took the fateful decision 
and declared war on Turkey under whose sovereignty they were: 
“that was the beginning of their terrible Odyssey’’ (p. 28). In 
consequence of this, Hormuzd, brother of the youthful Mar Shimun 
(Patriarch-Chief), who was being educated in Constantinople, was 
brutally put to death. Their allies could not help them, and so 
they took to the high mountains, from which, after a short respite, 
the bitter cold of winter forced them, placing them once more at 
the mercy of their foes. After cruel hardships some 40,000 reached 
Urmiyah. Predatory Kurds were almost as much to be feared as 
Turks. Indeed it was by the Kurd, Simco, that the Mar Shimun 
—Benjamin—was, in 1918, along with a number of his followers, 
most treacherously assassinated. The next horror is the night- 
mare retreat to Hamadan. During this dread katabasis they lost 


1 The Tragedy of the Assyrians. By Lt.-Col. R. S. Stafford, D.S.O., M.C. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. With Maps. Pp. 227. Price, 8s. 6d. 
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one-third of their total strength. It was a disorderly trek in hot 
weather of men, women and children carrying with them all that 
they could of their belongings. It was soon necessary to evacuate 
the comfortable camp in which these wild highlanders at last found 
rest, and in which, alas, they began to develop some of those 
refugee characteristics which helped to bring about their ruin, 
They take up their final abode in Iraq, where a fine regiment of 
Assyrians, excellent soldiers, was admirably organized by British 
officers. This excited much jealousy. 

All might have been well had not England, in defiance of uni- 
versal expectation, resigned the mandate. This incredible event 
took place in 1932. The Assyrians, like most human beings, only 
more so, having good qualities and bad, had made many enemies. 
Nemesis did not delay. Now that the warriors were disarmed, 
the Arab, not half as good a soldier, took his vile revenge. The 
horrors of this August massacre—1933—baffle description. The 
daily temperature in the sun was 160° Fahr. At least 600 were 
ruthlessly killed and thirty-three villages destroyed. 

A heroic chieftain, Momo Tomo, bore up cheerfully as long as 
there was the least shred of hope left that we—the British—would 
be able to redeem our promises; but when at last it was borne in 
on him that this was not to be, he suddenly faced the inevitable 
with resignation bordering on despair. It is an awful chapter, 
though comparatively insignificant, in the history of the World 
War. In the annals of the human race it should loom large: it is 
not only an episode, it is also a parable fraught with grave warn- 
ings. If the lessons are learnt, the Assyrians will not have suf- 
fered martyrdom in vain. 

When the tragedy is written, King Feisal, Surma Khanum, the 
aunt of the Mar Shimun, who in spite of oriental prejudice took 
a leading part on the diplomatic side, and above all, the two youth- 
ful Mar Shimun’s—Paulos and Eshai—one an invalid, will figure 
prominently among the dramatis personae. To a Catholic the 
fact that the hereditary patriarch is pledged to celibacy and claims 
temporal power—sultah zamaniah—will add an element of interest. 
He is expected to be a good shot with a rifle and, as one or two 
of our warrior Popes, should be ready if need be to lead an army. 

Here and there a comic touch relieves the grimness of the tale. 
On one critical occasion a rebel chieftain comes down the mountain- 
side, wearing plus fours, a soft hat and tennis shoes. (A fair 
number of Assyrians have been to America seeking and finding 
their fortunes.) It will perhaps be better not to reproduce this 
incident in the play or epic poem! 

Occasionally, technical terms are used which might be better 
in inverted commas or italics: maliks and raises (p. 123) is an 
example. A tabulated summary of the events in chronological 
order would probably be a great help to the average reader. But 
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the book is admirably written, in the best possible taste, by one 
who was a close, judicial and sympathetic observer. It deserves 
to be carefully studied. 

The project of transporting the survivors of this remarkable 
and much-harassed people to British Guiana has been abandoned, 
and the problem of their future remains unsolved. Meanwhile, by 
an irony of fate, the inhospitable Hakkiari mountains still dear 
to them, at least in fancy, remain unoccupied. May the years to 
come compensate these poor broken descendants of antiquity for 


their recent and lurid past. 
A.F.D. 


4—‘ON THE DOWNWARD SLOPE” '* 


GREAT deal of nonsense is current about France. Some 

people say (wrongly) she is corrupt from top to bottom. Others 
(no less wrongly) will have it that she is sound to the core. All 
these slap-dash critics should read M. Tardieu’s latest book. That 
eminent statesman and writer is France’s reserve man. Three 
times, and for all too short spells, a Prime Minister, his outstanding 
ability has not yet had its fair innings. He has been, in turn, 
Clémenceau’s, Poincaré’s and Doumergue’s trusted and admired 
right-hand man, and he stands in the direct line of ‘‘apostolic suc- 
cession’’ to them. He is now biding his time. His gift of lucid 
statement and penetrating analysis is unsurpassed. His knowledge 
is encyclopedic and his appetite for work and achievement colos- 
sal. He calls a spade a spade. His prose is vigorous, witty, and 
pungent. He is a Frenchman first and a European next. But he 
is also a good friend of this country. His latest book tells us of 
the happenings in France during the last three years. It is a 
scathing and devastating criticism of those who have been at the 
helm since the General Election in May, 1932, both before and 
after M. Doumergue’s short tenure of office, following the bloody 
tumult of February 6, 1934. The picture he paints is that of a 
great country suffering from an incubus of godless materialism 
and masonic influence of the worst type. His indictment of the 
unholy and selfish alliance between bourgeois radicals and Socialist 
and Communist demagogues is both ruthless and convincing. In 
consequence, the business of government is one big ‘‘wangle’’ for 
the ruling few, with disastrous results to the country at home and 
abroad. Of that egregious band of pot-hunters, even some of the 
greatest French statesmen have not succeeded in fighting shy in 
the past. They had to be reckoned with in the grim task of 
government. From them, however, M. Tardieu is now determined 


a x 4 la Pente. By André Tardieu. Paris: Flammarion. Pp. 250. Price, 
12.00 fr. 
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to keep aloof. That alone is proof of his moral and mental stature, 
It is going to be an uphill fight. His, for some time to come, 
must be a lonely furrow. But he says rightly that great reforms 
have always been the work of active minorities. His salvage pro- 
gramme is clearly explained in his book. It is destructive, but it 
is also, of course, constructive. It is a task for which a man g0 
talented was obviously built and born. No other politician in 
France could do it. His reward will be that, when the foundation 
stone of the reform he advocates has been well and truly laid, his 
country’s headlong course ‘‘on the downward slope’’ will be at an 
end. The many lovers and admirers of the land, the scene of so 
many gesta Dei per Francos, can only wish him well in his heroic 
and much needed crusade. 
R.P. 


5—A NEW MORAL IN ENGLISH ° 


HE ‘‘Heythrop Theological Series,’’ which began so auspi- 

ciously with Father Joyce’s authoritative study of Christian 
Marriage, has followed up that success by the publication of 
Father Davis’s monumental work on the whole of Moral Theology. 
It is obviously the fruit of many years of study and teaching. Any- 
one who knows the keen class-discussions which arise around 
every point in a subject of this sort—the application of general 


ethical principles to all varieties of human conduct—a subject 
which bristles with distinctions and qualifications, will be able to 
recognize how such a treatise must needs be built up out of mate- 
rial which has been tried and tested by the scrutiny of many minds 
through many years, before being finally set in its place. God's 
revelation, in time and in human reason, provides the moral theo- 
logian with a set of absolutes, but his chief concern is the proper 
application of those fixed truths to an ever-changing variety of 
mental and moral circumstances. Thus his work is in the highest 
degree actual, laying down the rules of right conduct, not only 
in the ordinary processes of life, but also in those multitudinous 
cases where the application of the law is not obvious, where duty 
seems to clash with duty, or where law itself seems to be silent. 
Hence the immense importance of moral theology, which, under 
the guidance of the Church and aided by the dictates of reason and 
the lessons of experience, answers in detail the soul’s deepest in- 
quiry—‘‘what shall I do to gain eternal life?’’ It is especially 
important for those whose profession is to guide souls, but also 
for the instruction of the faithful at large who normally have to 
guide themselves. And never has this study been more necessary 

1 Moral and Pastoral Theology. By Henry Davis, S.J. London: Sheed 


& Ward. Four Volumes. Pp. xix, 361: x, 431: xviii, 504: xiii, 386. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. per vol., 30s. n. the set. 
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than to-day, when there is not only widespread laxity of morals— 
that, alas! has been common in all ages and almost in every land 
—but what is worse, a prevalent denial of any fixed moral law. 
Catholics here have to live in a society which, in practice, has re- 
lapsed into paganism, and which includes professing Christians 
who disregard Christian morality. 

To their aid comes this most timely and exhaustive work—not, 
of course, the first to be published for general use in the vernacu- 
lar, but the first English treatise which takes full account of 
modern Church legislation and which envisages what are really 
modern problems. Father Davis does not seek after novelty in 
presentment. The traditional arrangement of the subject, starting 
with principles, proceeding to precepts and then developing the 
spiritual means—chiefly the Sacraments—whereby man is helped 
to obey what is commanded, is solidly founded on common sense 
and cannot be bettered. What distinguishes this work is the 
greater space, practically the two final volumes, devoted to the 
Sacraments and allied matters, which justifies its claim to embrace 
Pastoral Theology as well. Not that these two subjects are separ- 
ately dealt with, for they are expounded side by side through- 
out the whole treatise. Some matters concerning only confessors 
and directors are set forth in Latin. The author has wisely 
omitted many merely historical discussions about views and prac- 
tices which are not of present moment so as to find more space 
for questions hardly known to older writers. How much there is 
of this kind may be seen in Vol. II, which is mainly oceupied with 
the Decalogue. Father Davis, who acknowledges the aid of a 
competent physician, enters very fully into matters of medical 
ethics, where the line between what is lawful and what is not is 
often hard to trace. To the War is partially due the growing dis- 
regard of the fifth and sixth commandments, but the root of this 
lapse is in natural depravity, which cannot be kept under control 
without divine assistance, often entirely ignored. Hence the need, 
here admirably fulfilled, of restating with lucidity and force the 
obligations of Christian morality regarding both the preservation 
and production of life. If these seem exacting to the modern mind, 
that results from its disbelief in the possibility of supernatural 
help, chiefly provided by those two great means of grace, Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist. We are not surprised to find in Vol. III 
over 180 and 150 pages devoted to these two Sacraments respec- 
tively, and in Vol. IV a very full treatment (210 pages) of the only 
sound foundation of human society, the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

To discuss in any detail a work of this length is manifestly im- 
possible in a non-professional periodical. A general survey leaves 
one impressed with its thoroughness, its candour, its calm facing 
of difficulties. It is a notable contribution to moral science. Now 
that the world is, out of a sense of self-preservation, painfully 
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striving after some system of international harmony, one might 
desiderate some more explicit discussions of such subjects as 
patriotism, nationalism, pacificism and militarism, on which there 
is so much confusion to-day. States as well as individuals have 
moral duties, but only individuals can insist on their observance. 
But where so much is provided in principle, that omission is not 
a grave defect. 

It remains to say that the turn-out of the volumes is excellent 
and that the note of praise of the printers (Manresa Press) which 
ends the Preface, is thoroughly merited. 

J.K. 





SHORT NOTICES 


MORAL. 


R. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., has followed up his valuable Canon 

Law Digest of 1934 with a Supplement, 1935 (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.: 50 c.). This Supplement contains the officially pub- 
lished documents affecting the Code of Canon Law up to the end 
of 1934. As we stated, when the Digest was reviewed (November, 
1934) this collection is of immense value to all students of Moral 
Theology and Canon Law. We hope the author will continue to 


publish such Supplements each year. 

Father Joseph Ubach, S.J., has published a second edition of his 
Moral Theology (Theologia Moralis, 2 vols.: Sebastiani de Amor- 
rotu, 1935). The first edition was highly commended in these pages. 
While the work is peculiarly suited to South American States, 
since it embodies references to the respective civil codes of those 
countries, it is a valuable contribution to the general study of 
Moral Theology, and the author shows a commendable freshness 
and avoidance of routine treatment in discussing controverted ques- 
tions. 

The first volume of a new work on Moral Theology has been 
edited by P. Mauri a Grizzana, O.M.Cap. The original complete 
summary of the matter by P. de Varceno, O.M.Cap., had been 
practically re-arranged by P. S. a Loiano, who unfortunately was 
unable to complete his work. It was left to P. Mauri a Grizzana 
to see the valuable work through the press, and to add such mat- 
ter as recent decisions require. This book will serve as a first-rate 
textbook for seminarists, for it embodies not only all the require- 
ments of Canon Law, but much pastoral matter. We welcome such 
a treatment of Moral Theology for, in consequence of the immense 
amount of new matter and the multiplication of subjects in the 
curriculum of clerical studies, overlapping has become a danger. 
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This volume contains the fundamentals of the subject, that is, Law, 
Conscience and Sin. We look forward to the succeeding volumes. 
(Marietti, pp. vii, 477, with index, price, 20.00 1.) 


BIBLICAL. 


A perusal of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament, that 
library of ancient Semitic literature recording events so very re- 
mote in time and foreign to experience, is apt to raise a host of 
questions, historical, doctrinal and moral, which cannot be ade- 
quately treated in footnotes. In his Biblical Questions: the Old 
Testament (The Bruce Publishing Co.: Agent, G. Coldwell: 
7s. 6d.) the Rev. R. G. Bandas, Ph.D., has had the needs of the 
ordinary reader in view and, after explaining the position held by 
the Scriptures in the Church, and outside, gives in summary 
fashion the Catholic explanation of the chief difficulties which arise 
from details in the Scripture narrative—the historical character of 
many occurrences, the morality of the Old Testament, Evolution, 
the effects of the Fall, etc., etc.—showing the width of his range 
by comparing Jonah’s ‘‘whale’’ with the Loch Ness monster! 


DoctTRINAL. 

Father M. Gierens’s recent addition, De Causalitate Sacra- 
mentorum (Pont. Univ. Greg., Rome: pp. 128) to the Roman 
Textus et Documenta series, is of quite outstanding value and will 
be welcome to many students of theology. The causality exer- 
cised by the Sacraments has long furnished matter for discussion 
in the Schools. It is debated whether they produce grace by 
“physical,’’ ‘“‘moral,’’ or ‘‘intentional’’ causation: whether they 
are its immediate causes or only effect a proximate disposition in 
the subject. In this book Father Gierens provides us with the 
relevant passages from the works of all the leading authorities. 
He commences with St. Augustine and St. Bernard, the former of 
whom, on this, as on so many questions, gave the initial impulse 
to discussion. These are followed by extracts from twenty-four 
of the most notable theologians from Abelard in the eleventh cen- 
tury to Cardinal de Lugo in the seventeenth. Several of these are 
inaccessible save in a few exceptional libraries. The student is thus 
put into immediate contact with all the important sources, and is 
able to study them at first hand. He is, for the first time, put in 
a position to form a considered opinion on a subject of the highest 
interest. 


Canon Law. 


Father Thomas Villanova a Zeil has given us a very useful 
monograph on Jus Religiosorum, intended for those young Re- 
ligious who are studying the subject of the duties and privileges 
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of their state. A summary of the canonical prescriptions in this 
matter was needed, and will be valuable both for students and 
Superiors. The treatment of the subject is clear, precise and 
orderly. As treated in the manuals of Moral Theology, the sub- 
ject necessarily suffers from compression, as it properly belongs 
to Canon Law, but it must, we think, be treated in the course of 
Moral Theology, where it takes its due place by the side of the 
duties of the clerical state. The book is published by Marietti, 
Turin, pp. xi, 320, with index, price, 15.00 1. 


HomMILETIC. 


Father Drinkwater’s Rough Sermon Notes on the Sunday Gos- 
pels (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.) has reached a second edition, which shows 
that, ‘‘rough’’ as they proclaim themselves, they continue to make 
things smooth for the busy preacher. An immense deal of prac- 
tical instruction is contained in each sermon-digest, and we do 
not doubt that, as these Notes become better known, other editions 
will be called for. 

In a course of five conferences, with the general title Jésus et 
l’Ame Contemporaine (Editions Spes: 10.00 fr.), Pére Albert Bes- 
siéres, S.J., blends together the old and the new, making the past 
a parable of the present. He takes us to the scenes of the early life 
of Our Lord as they are to-day; he revives the wonderful events 
that happened there; he swings back to the conditions of to-day 
and draws the lesson of the need that the modern soul has for 
Christ our Lord. Let us say at once that there are sentiments ex- 
pressed from time to time which may suit the French outlook, but 
with which the author cannot expect those of other nations to sym- 
pathize ; we doubt whether the blame for international discord lies 
always where he puts it. But apart from such almost inevitable 
descents into politics, the sermons teem with learning, both topo- 
graphical and social, and are full of vigour. 

As this year the Servite Order is keeping the Seventh Centenary 
of its Foundation, it is a propitious moment for the publication of 
Behold Thy Mother (Nine discourses illustrative of the Hail Mary), 
by Alexis Henry M. Cardinal Lépicier, O.S.M. (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.), one of its most illustrious living members. In a 
series of discourses on the Hail Mary, Cardinal Lépicier contrives 
to deal with all the main aspects of Our Lady’s life. An analytical 
Index at the end enables the reader to turn to any point desired 
with ease. In the chapter which deals with the Rosary the Car- 
dinal suggests that the use of this devotion will be found especially 
valuable in counteracting the harmful results of radios and 
cinemas, which at best are apt to fill the mind with material images 
and so distract the attention from the divine mysteries which are 
put before us so vividly in the Holy Rosary. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

That the medical profession need be no hindrance to the con- 
templation of the Eternal, is evidenced in this latest work of Dr. 
Gorge, Le Drame du Salut et la Parole de Vie (Beauchesne: 
16.00 fr.). The great affair of salvation, the drama of every human 
life, is very much a question of the measure of living the Word of 
God. The power of the Psalms to make one’s whole life a prayer, 
together with their mystic beauty, is the subject of a masterly in- 
troduction. The book is a series of soliloquies on each phrase of 
Psalm cxviii, the hymn par excellence of the Word of God. The 
author, availing himself of such brilliant lights as St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine and St. Jerome, has brought the Inspired Word to 
bear on his own spiritual experiences in a way that is as simple 
as it is profound. Each of the ‘‘elevations’’ in the sequence is com- 
plete in itself. They are pure prayer, and reveal a mind steeped 
in the Christian Philosophy which informed Pascal and de Maistre. 
Dr. Gorge would make of the Psalms a solace and a delight—a 
‘“‘bréviaire de confiance,’’ the ‘‘chants de route.’? The numerous 
references to Holy Scripture and the Latin Patrology mark the 
work as at once devotional and scholarly. It will make a wide 
appeal. 

The author of Sainteté et Bon Volonté, Father Lekeux 
(Lethielleux: 8.00 fr.), may not succeed at once in ‘‘filling the 
whole world with Saints,’’ but he will certainly help to dispel 
erroneous ideas of sanctity, and give encouragement to the timid 
in the path of perfection. He shows how the way of the Saints 
is open to the ordinary Christian of good will; how habits of 
prayer and the ‘‘crowded Communion benches’’ will reform and 
transform souls. A daring confidence in God, whose Will is our 
sanctification, will shake off the blinding dust of Jansenism, and— 
“la Sainte Vierge triche pour nous aider!’’ Interspersed with 
humorous conversations and piquant analogies, there is an exposé 
of sound spirituality smilingly brought within the domain of the 
possible. The style is off the beaten track, and references—from 
St. Francis to Marshal Foch—abound. The book is prefaced by 
a letter from the Bishop of Namur. 

St. John Eudes (1601—1680) was one of the earliest to expound 
in a systematic fashion the doctrine of the Christian’s incorpora- 
tion with Christ which is such a marked feature of modern spiri- 
tuality. And Pére Lebrun has shown himself, by his editions of the 
Works, a thorough master of the Saint’s thought which he has 
systematized and developed in The Spiritual Teaching of St. John 
Eudes (Sands: 6s. n.), a book translated by Dom Basil Whelan, 
0.S.B. It is a work, like St. John’s own Congregation, especi- 
ally calculated to inspire a high ideal of the priesthood, and also 
of the essential share which Our Lady takes in the mediation 
of grace; for students of spirituality it will be invaluable, for Pére 
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Lebrun has always in view the other devotional writers of whom 
France at that time was so prolific, and the various commentators, 
Bremond, Poulain, etc., who are almost as numerous. 


Non-CaTHOLIc. 


The fifth volume of the series of Modern Handbooks on Religion, 
by Dr. A. C. Bouquet, is entitled Man and Deity (Heffer: 7s. 6d.). 
In the series this volume is a kind of link between the first four 
more philosophical, and the last two more specifically Christian 
studies. In content it is mainly an historical survey, a study in 
Comparative Religion, of the attempts to express their belief in 
God, made by pre-historic men, men in the dawn of history, and 
the founders of the religions of Asia. Like the other volumes of 
the series, this volume teems with evidence of wide reading ; like 
the others it surrenders tradition tothe conclusions, urged as truths, 
of so-called modern ‘‘science.’’ To repeat our former comments 
would be waste of time; while we respect the intense sincerity of 
the author, and his effort to teach ‘‘old things and new,’’ we can- 
not but regret that the ‘‘new’’ seems generally to be too strong 
for him, and make him waver in his defence of the old. We have 
only to compare his work with that of the Catholic experts on the 
same subject in the lately-published ‘‘European Civilization,’’ Vol. 
I, edited by Mr. E. Eyre, to see the drawbacks of a complete 
break with tradition. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A Christian wife and mother confronted by temptations to dis- 
couragement, monotony, or worse trials, will find comfort and 
inspiration in Pére Bouffier’s life of Ven. Anne-Marie Taigi (Téqui: 
10.00 fr.), in which, while he depicts for us her daily sacrifice on 
the altar of the home, he also keeps before our eyes the joys which, 
even here, are the reward of such an oblation. 

‘‘Human nature is the same everywhere,’’ runs the popular 
dictum: but is it? Anyway, we meet with pleasing variations 
sometimes, and the man whose story is told in Général et Trap- 
piste: Pére Marie Joseph, Baron de Geramb, 1772—1848, by Dom 
A. Ingold (Téqui: 10.00 fr.) is one of them. When an illustrious 
General, distinguished no less for his great charm of manner and 
gay, almost extravagant humour, than for his courage and daring, 
when such a one enters La Trappe, things are bound to happen. 
And they do. The reader of this life, which has a real historical 
interest, will be alternately edified by the saintly qualities of Pére 
Marie Joseph, and amused by his sallies of character. 


FIcTION. 


Pierre L’Ermite’s latest romance, entitled Tout se Paye (Bonne 
Presse, Paris), has all the charm of narrative and the sureness 
of characterization for which this talented priest-author is famous. 
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His easy grace of style carries the reader along with it, and the 
interest is sustained throughout the story of young love—while 
the writer’s staunch Catholicism gives strength and sincerity to his 
portrayal of the interplay of human character and motive, skilfully 
working up to a dramatic climax. The scene alternates between 
Paris and La Vendée, the latter, especially, being described with a 
sympathetic appreciation both of its natural beauties and of its 
chequered and sometimes tragic history. The illustrations, by 
Damblans, are harmonious and well reproduced. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The fourth fascicule of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (Beau- 
chesne: 20.00 fr.), which runs from ‘‘Ascétisme’’ to ‘‘Basile,’’ is 
dated 1935. The first was published in 1932, and as the work, 
according to the original prospectus, is to extend to twenty fasci- 
cules in all, it does not, at the present rate of progress, seem 
likely to be completed before 1947. But the editor, Pére Marcel 
Viller, has been ill, and he probably has a good many difficulties 
to contend with, not the least being the problem of deciding what 
headings should be included under his somewhat elastic pro- 
gramme. The tendency so far has been in the direction of com- 
prehensiveness. In the present instalment, for example, we have 
articles on ‘‘Aspirations,’’ ‘‘Associations of Priests,’’ ‘‘Advent,’’ 
‘‘Autobiographies’’ (a valuable list of works akin to the self-revela- 
tions of both Teresa of Avila and Thérése of Lisieux, or the 
‘“Testament’’ of St. Ignatius Loyola), the ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ the ‘‘Re- 
newal of Baptismal Vows,’’ the use of ‘‘Baths,’’ and the wearing 
of ‘‘Beards.’’ A page devoted to the Benedictine, David Augus- 
tine Baker, and two casual references which we have come upon 
made to the writings of the Capuchin, Father Benedict Canfield, 
whose real name was William Fitch, show that England’s slender 
contributions to ascetical literature have not been ignored. Notices 
of prominent mystics, of course, abound, and the bibliographical 
references appended to each article form not the least important 
feature in this valuable work. 

The Fathers who are responsible for the Etudes Carmélitaines 
seem to be generating a new type of publication which is neither 
a series of separate books, nor, on the other hand, a periodical in 
the sense commonly understood. The first of the two issues for 
the year 1935 has just reached us and it bears on its cover the 
title ‘‘La Vie Carmélitaine,’’ being, in fact, a Festschrift doing 
honour to the third centenary of the Carmelite Province of Paris 
which was founded in 1635. Naturally, the contents are mainly 
taken up with different aspects of Carmelite history. In the first 
essay, which deals less with Paris than with the primitive eremiti- 
cal conception of the Order, we are glad to see that the writer, 
Pére Bruno de Jésus-Marie, gives due credit to the researches of 
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‘*Pére Benoit Marie de la Sainte-Croix,’’ a Father better known 
in England, which has now been his home for close on fifty years, 
as Father Benedict Zimmerman. Such a recognition of scholarly 
work may be taken as guaranteeing a general sobriety of state- 
ment which has not always been conspicuous in the Carmelite pub- 
lications of the past. The volume is embellished with several in- 
teresting pictures. Some of these would seem to deserve a more 
detailed account as to provenance, etc., than we have anywhere 
been able to find in text or notes. (Desclée: 25.00 fr.) 

A Passion-play, And the World Knew Him Not (Sands: 
1s. 6d. n.), by Agnes Johnson, is vividly written and skilfully put 
together, and, therefore, no doubt fulfils its purpose as a play. 
But readers of the dialogue must, now and then, be conscious of 
an over-emphasis, and a tendency to ‘‘wordiness’’ which some- 
what violates the reticence of the Scripture story. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


In The Catholic Mind for June 22, 1935 (No. 12), is reprinted 
an arresting address delivered at Cincinnati before the Regional 
Industrial Conference, in March of this year, by Archbishop 
McNicholas, O.P., on ‘‘The Need of a Fixed Moral Code.’’ The 
issue for July 8th (No. 13) contains two valuable addresses by 
Dr. C. Bruehl—‘‘Capitalist Trends Condemned’’ and ‘‘Spiritual 
Renewal for Social Reform.’’ 

Amongst new C.T.S. publications is a pamphlet entitled The 
Catholic That Was, by Archbishop Goodier, in which the case of 
the lapsed Catholic—his needs, trials, risks and remedy—is co- 
gently and sympathetically presented. Two further studies in 
the Comparative Religion Series—Theosophy, by Father Martin- 
dale, S.J., and A Philosophy of Comparative Religion, by Dr. 
Messenger—are valuable not only for their concise assembling of 
the salient facts in each subject, but for the deductions made from 
these facts, under the searchlight of Catholic belief in the Divine 
revelation. The Tradition of the Apostles, by the Rev. Joseph 
Heald, treats of the unbroken continuity of the Christian tradition. 
The logic of the claim of the Catholic Church to be the sole in- 
heritor of an intact ‘‘deposit’’ of Christian truth is ably demon- 
strated, and supported, as one would expect, by passages from 
the writings of the early Fathers of the Church. Mr. G. Elliot 
Anstruther contributes a Jubilee retrospect, Twenty-five Years of 
Progress, which is interesting and informative, noting as it does 
the considerable advance in Catholic prestige during the reign of 
H.M. King George V. As additions to the fiction section come two 
stories—Escape, by John Quinlan, a well-written and convincing 
account of the heroic life and death of a priest in England during 
the penal times, and an exciting account of The Ghost of Mary- 
combe, by Cornelia Francis. A compact and cleverly-arranged 
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folder, also issued lately by the Society (C.T.S.: 1d.), contains 
a great deal of useful information about Walsingham and the an- 
cient Shrine—its history, importance and exact position, etc.— 
including a map and bibliography, together with the most direct 
routes and methods for reaching it. A real Multum in Parvo, it 
should prove of special interest and value to pilgrims. A most 
useful supplement to the various Papal utterances on social mat- 
ters already published by the C.T.S. is the latest collection called 
The Pope and Catholic Action, which contains four important 
pontifical letters. In addition, the pamphlet includes the 1934 
Whitsun Pastoral of the English Hierarchy, establishing here a 
Board of Catholic Action, and an illuminating address defining 
the movement by Mgr. Pizzardo who has charge of it in Italy. 

Charles Pichon in La Legende dorée de S. Jean Bosco (Em- 
manuel Vitte: 3.00 fr.) gives us a short but vigorous and charac- 
teristic study of the popular Saint. 

By means of a series of vivid pen-pictures René Duverne in 
Quand la téte est droite (Téqui: 2.50 fr.) traces the life of a young 
Christian workman from the cradle to marriage. He follows the 
narrow way, here seen to be the shortest in the end. 

Do you want to familiarize children with outstanding events in 
the history of the Church in a manner which will delight them and 
relieve you of much fatigue? Introduce them to the Petite His- 
toire de l’Eglise Illustrée (Mame), by a ‘‘Group of fathers and 
mothers of families.’’ They will be taken on a journey through 
the centuries which the numerous illustrations of M. Berty help 
to render charming to their young minds. 

When we suffer a little we easily rebel; but when we suffer 
greatly there remain only two solutions—to despair, or to fall on 
our knees; and in Par fa Croix (Téqui: 10.00 fr.) Jeanne Moret 
goes far towards helping souls to the latter solution, whilst giving 
an answer to the age-long questions: ‘‘Why is there sickness? 
Why is there suffering?’’ in a way that is both charming and 
touching. 
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